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GENERAL OBJECT : 


To interest the public in the right. treatment 
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and to promote effective measures for their cure and 
rehabilitation, and for the prevention of crime. 
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It is not without anxious thought and some 
Penal Reform misgiving that this belated issue is published. In 
in War Time. Te Times of August 7th Lord Sydenham writes :— 
‘All associations and leagues formed to advance 
causes which—for the time-—have ceased to exist as practical objects 
must abandon their activities and seek so far as possible to utilize 
their organizations to meet national needs.” Even if we cannot 
use our organisation for other national needs (penal reform, of course, 
is itself a national need), there are many other things which its 
members will feel called on to do at this crisis. We shall all be 
preoccupied with other national needs. 


Another consideration that gives pause is that of finance. We 
can hardly expect to keep up our income at the usual rate; and, 
unless aconsiderable amount comes in, this issue will land usin debt. 


On the other hand, this number was already started, we had 
begun going to press, before the war burst on us. Having begun 
the order to the printers it seemed fairer to them, and perhaps to our 
subscribers, to complete the order. Besides it was due before the 
war broke out. 


Secondly, we are all asked, as a public duty, if we can render 
no special help, to go on quietly with our usual occupations. 


Thirdly, the aim of war is to prepare the way for, or establish, 
peace more secure—or something more like peace. ‘To quote from the 
“Message” of the Religious Society of Friends in The Times of 
August 8, “In time of peace all the nations have been preparing for 
war. In the time of war let all men of goodwill prepare for peace.” 
It is a reproach to our country that, though willing to wage war on 
occasion, she is never willing to make the necessary preparation. 
Hence hurried enlistments after war is declared. With efficient 
preparation there might perhaps have been a chance ofa shorter war, 
or evenof none at all. It may not be out of place, now that the aim of 
all men’s efforts obviously is peace, that some of us, even during overt 
war, should thoughtfully work at the essentials of peace. Probably 
few recognise how deep down the intelligent propaganda of penal 
reform reaches towards the foundations of true peace, which can 
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have no firm basis save in the bedrock of justice which we seek. It 
strikes at the roots both of the war that is called war and of 
the war that is called peace. 


It is well known that part of the aftermath of war is an increase 
of crime. Is it not, therefore, a public duty to prepare for that 
aftermath by working for the minimising of the causes of crime, and 
for better ways of dealing with crime? Penal reform is not quite 
out of placein war time. It is not quite one of the “causes which— 


for the time—have ceased to exist.’ We must not entirely banish it 


from our minds. 


At the same time, there is no doubt that the attention of all of 
us will be much taken up with other affairs, and for that reason, as 
well as on financial grounds, we shall probably not publish another | 
Record for some time. We are sorry to have to emphasise the 
financial grounds. ‘lhe editor is ashamed to have to confess that this 
issue will probably leave the League’s funds in debt. It is not a 
time for begging, but he is nevertheless doing so, and asking for 
enough (say £40 to £50) to enable the League to pay its debts and 
bide its time. 


For the reasons indicated above some matters which, in less 
troublous times, and with more abundant funds, would have called 
for comment or action will doubtless be allowed to pass. But let us 
never forget, those of us who recognise the daily injustice which 
evil traditions, bad arrangements, want of thought and want of 
conscientious responsibility make possible in our courts and prisons 
and in the conditions which feed them—let us not forget that these 
injustices still continue, and need to be set right, if the peace which we 
are all in our various ways fighting for and praying for is to be 
established amongst us for all generations. 


Now that we are at war, and are reminded of 

Foundations our brotherhood, at any rate within our national 
of Injustice. borders, and are exhorted to consider our poorer 
neighbours, it may not be over sanguine to hope 

that something may be done to remedy the intolerable conditions 
under which so many of our “ poorer brethren”’ are living. We 
have before us the Poor Law Officers’ Journal of July 3rd, giving 
the Local Government Board Inspector’s report on out-relief to 
women and childrenat Great Yarmouth. It isa tale of insanitary 
bedrooms, bedding sold or pledged, houses “ dirty, neglected, and 
infested with fleas;” boots “almost always in holes,” “garments 
often torn and old”’; infants at home with sore eyes and discharging 


-ears, children “thin and undersized” and “not getting sufficient 


nourishment.” This is not peculiar to Great Yarmouth. We find 
corroboration in a report from West Bromwich of the Guardians’ 
own Inspector. It is some five years since a Royal Commission 
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told us something of the state of the out-relief children. These 
are a part of the foundations of injustice, which, whether in so-called 
peace or so-called war, we are out to destroy. 


And at a time when it is considered to be of the 

Prison highest importance that all sections of the nation 
Officers. sbould be contented (why is it not always so?) 
would it not be a good thing to remove all grounds 

of discontent from our prison officers? The way to do sois clearly 
stated in our Penal Reform League Series No. 11 on Prison Régime. 


We congratulate the Home Secretary and the 

Another Lady Prison Commissioners on the appointment of Miss 

Prison Doctor. Selina Fox, M.D., from the Bermondsey Medical 

Mission, to be Lady Superintendent and Deputy — 

Medical Officer of the Women’s Convict Prison, Girls’ Borstal 

Institution, State Inebriate Reformatory for Women and Preven- 

tive Detention Prison for Women at Aylesbury. We hope this 

appointment will prove satisfactory, and will lead to further steps 
in the same direction. 


A more progressive attitude towards crime and 

The criminals seems to have been evinced at the Annual 

British Medical Meeting of the British Medical Association in 

Association. Aberdeen this year than was the case in Brighton 

last year. In particular we warmly welcome the 

presidential address of Prof. Matthew Hay in the section of State 

Medicine and Medical Jurisprudence, which we should like to quote 

at greater length. We content ourselves with the following extract 
taken from The Globe of 19th July :— 


He was glad to seea growing desire on the part of the community to see 
justice done to the criminal. He had no wish to be regarded as a fatalist, but 
he agreed with those who held that each individual, physically, mentally, and 
morally, was in the main what his parentage and his environment made him. 


If we viewed the criminal from that standpoint, as we should, the more we 
advanced in civilisation we would find ourselves accustomed to talk more of the 
treatment of the criminal and less of his punishment. Such views were 
beginning in some measure to be acted upon in our legal procedure, although 
the legal profession, through its judicial heads, had accepted them with undue, 
but perhaps excusable, caution. The public, however, were becoming alive to 
this side of the question of criminality. 


The latest step was the Mental Deficiency Act, which, if whole-heartedly 
worked throughout the country, could not fail to introduce a new era in the 
treatment of defectives, and to lessen crime both directly and indirectly. We 
had got rid of nearly all the barbarities of punishment. It was a mistake to 
suppose that the more cruel the punishment the greater would be the deterrent 
to crime. If that were true, Russia, with the knout and Siberia, ought to be the 
most crimeless country in Christendom. 
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One barbarity remaining was the death sentence. It was not difficult to 
show that that was no deterrent of deliberate murder. Its only justification was 
the eugenic one, and that could perhaps be otherwise attained. 


Medical jurisprudence had made its most beneficient advance in recent 
years in our changed attitude towards the criminal. As with disease, so with 
crime, prevention was better than cure. 


We welcome also a leading article in the 

Mental Medical Press of July 8, on “Crime and Mental 

Examination. Responsibility,” from which we quote the 
following :— 


In any well-considered system of criminal law administration there should 
surely be some permanent expert body available to determine the question of 
a prisoner’s sanity. Without some such machinery there is the danger of 
individual injustice in all criminal courts, from the lowest to the highest. The 
action of such an expert body should be automatic, for, from the very facts of 
the case, an accused person would not be likely to plead insanity of his own 
accord. The subject cannot, of course, be more than glanced at here. Clearly, 
it is one of considerable social importance, and it is to be hoped that among the 
sweeping reforms that are needed in the procedure and the administration of the 
law, that of the determination of mental responsibility will receive due attention. 


In contrast with the various counsels of violence 

Sexual regarding assaults on women and girls (flogging, 

Outrages. penal servitude and the death penalty have all 

been advocated lately) we are glad to note the 

resolution passed by the Conference of the Discharged Prisoners’ 

Aid Societies at Gloucester in May, that “persons with an 

uncontrollable tendency towards sexual outrages on children” 

should be treated as defectives and be added to the list of those to 
be dealt with under the Mental Deficiency Act. 


The lamentable faith in violence of so many 
Thrashings people was exemplified by the case of a ‘ respect- 
and Bread and ably dressed’? woman who is reported to have 

Water. brought her thirteen-year-old son to the North 

London Police Court as being beyond her control. 
‘‘ He had been given several thrashings, and had been fed on bread 
and water in consequence of his behaviour.” 

It is not recorded that anything helpful was said to this poor 
mother, but she was told that the Children’s Court was at Old 
Street. 

We still have ‘lineal descendants” of the perplexed parent 
who complained of his unruly children, “I beats ’em till they’re 
black and blue, and when they won't kneel down to prayers I knocks 
’em down; and yet they ain’t good!” The natural counterpart of 
such are the parents who give up the struggle and make no attempt 
to offer their children any training or discipline at all. 
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, In the meantime some of the police courts 

The Dis- addto the difficulties of the situation. A corres- 
couragement of pondent, writing in the Daily Telegraph of 4th July, 

the Courts. reports that a brass plate was stolen from his office 

door. The police informed him that the culprits 

had been caught, and persuaded him, against his will, to prosecute 

the lads. So he attended three times at Bow Street, missing an 

important engagement, with the result that the lads were committed 
for trial at the North London Sessions. He adds: 

I am bound to attend, or be fined £40. I was asked to do this for the ‘* good 
of the public.’’ What are our magistrates for if they cannot pass sentence on 
two lads off-hand, without causing a busy man all this worry and bother? Now 
I know why people will not prosecute when asked to. 

From Swansea we have a report that “three boys were. fined 
1s. each for bathing in the canal naked, and two boys were fined 
1s. for a similar offence near the West Pier.” Are boys in Swansea, 
then, expected to bathe with their clothes on? What would the 
mothers say to that ? 

Really the situation with regard to children sometimes seems 
almost desperate. 


Following on The Times’ correspondence on 
A Hopeful Police Court Reform, referred to in another part of 
Suggestion. this issue, Lord Henry Bentinck wrote an excellent 
letter urging the entire separation of children’s 
courts from police courts. This brought other helpful letters from 
Mr. Courtenay Lord, Miss Adler, Mr. Ernest Lesser, etc., and an 
interesting suggestion from Mr. Edgar C. Sanders, Clerk to the 
Liverpool Justices, that power should be given to every education 
authority “to appoint a small committee of their own members to 
deal with and punish all children of school age for any offence,” 
with provision for the child to be taken before a magistrate in the 
case of any offence too serious for the committee to deal with. This 
might be a step in the direction of releasing the treatment of chil- 
dren from all criminal associations, and we should be inclined to 
welcome it heartily if we had more confidence in educational 
authorities and their committees. : 

What we want is not a change of machinery so much as a 
change of attitude towards children—an attitude of respect, of 
desire to understand them (or even of acknowledgment that we do 
not understand them), and of the wickedness and folly of trying to 
“mould” them according to our misunderstanding of them— 
according to our notion of what they should become, by doing them 
violence without giving them a just chance of realising themselves. 


Certain things said by Mr. Bernard Shaw at 
Sex the “Next Steps in Education Congress” at the 
Instruction. Imperial Institute in June, are well worth repeating. 
We take the following from The Times of June 20, 

where he is reported as saying that 
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He believed with all his soul that the masters who had urged the importance 
of giving boys plenty of athletics as a cure for sex troubles were frightfully 
wrong. The headmaster who once suggested keeping them so hard at work at 
athletics that they went to bed too tired for mischief had shocked the public. It 
was utterly ridiculous to suggest that athletes were the most continent and 
delicate people in the world. Indeed, it would be quite possible to make out a 
strong case on the other side. 


Certain things should be taught the children, and it would be better to 
teach them when they could not fully understand. There was great danger in 
giving this teaching at the age of puberty when no conversation on sex could be 
an impersonal one. 


The problem for the parent and teacher was how to satisfy the sexual 
impulses of young people. They could not, as in some countries, marry the 
children straight off and adopt the simplest plan. But he suggested that a real 
interest in fine art, in music, painting, and poetry would, in the case of most 
normal children, tide over the years between puberty and maturity, keeping the 
imagination at work rather than the cruder passions. 


The idea of “ one court for the whole family ” 

The Court grows apace. Legislation is proposed for the pur- 
of Domestic pose in Montreal, and has been enacted in Cincinnati. 
Relations. With regard to the movement in Montreal we quote 
the following from The Survey of March 28, p. 798: 


Summarizing the arguments in favour of the addition to the Court, it is 
insisted that special court machinery is required to care for the family that is 
brought into court; that it is utterly impossible for a police magistrate to do 
this ‘‘complicated and sustained follow-up work’’; that the condition of the 
family is often disclosed for the first time on an inquiry into the children’s 
delinquency in the juvenile court and that the family should be handled as a 
unit by the same court—that, otherwise, the husband goes to jail, lives there at 
public expense, and the wife and children either starve or must be supported by 
the community; that on a basis of dollars and cents, quite apart from the great 
benefit of conserving a home, cases should be handled in this way. 


The writer adds that “the proposal to broaden the powers of 
the court should not stop with desertion and non-support cases, but 
should encompass as well every phase of the family problem in 
court.” 


The Chicago court, though not the earliest, seems still to be 
the premier court of this kind. With regard to it we quote the 
following from The Survey, March 7, p. 719 :— 


The Court of Domestic Relations deals with offenses involving the mother 
and the child, and in this court the woman first tells her story to one of the 
social secretaries of the judge. Both are women; and these secretaries are often 
able to settle cases without bringing them into court. In one year the first 
social secretary of this court settled out of court, with the co-operation of other 
agencies in the city, 2,776 cases, thus saving much publicity and mortification to 
a large number of people. 


The women who come to the Court of Domestic Relations are often obliged 
to bring their children with them. These children are looked after by a 
trained nurse in a comfortable nursery, while the mother, her mind free from 
anxiety, can devote her whole time and attention to the telling and settling of 
her difficulties. 
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The bastardy cases which come up in this court average about two a day, and 
a woman is kept here by the Juvenile Protective Association to instruct the 
girls regarding the legal terms used in their examination, as it was found that a 
large number of girls did not understand the meaning of many of the questions 
asked them and often prejudiced their own cases by ignorant replies. It is 
hoped that this woman will soon be made a deputy bailiff. 


In the Morales Court of Chicago are heard the cases of women charged 
with improper conduct. Here an effort is made to find out the reason for their 
downfall and, if possible, through advice, encouragement, or employment, to 
give them another chance to lead a decent life. There is a woman physician 
connected with this court, and the Juvenile Protective Association keeps a 
woman officer in the criminal court to advise and assist the women and young 
girls who are brought there as witnesses or as prisoners. The same association 
also keeps a woman at the county jail to interview the boys confined there, many 


of whom are first offenders. 


A Public We take the following from The Survey otf 
Defender. May 23, p. 221 :— 


The public defender has become an officer of the courts in Los Angeles 
county. The incumbent, Walton J. Wood, obtained the position by a civil ser- 
vice examination in which he stood highest among fifty candidates. During the 
first month (January) nearly a thousand applicants brought their cases to the new 
office. More than half of the applicants were found to be deserving but so 
poor that they were unable to hire an attorney. In most of the civil cases the 
public defender, with the prestige of his office, has been able to settle the cases 


out of court. 


Says the World’s Work :— 


A poor man accused of acrime whose case reaches the Superior Court can 
call upon the lawyer who fills this recently invented office. Elsewhere in the 
United States the court appoints a lawyer to represent defendants who cannot hire 
their own counsel. In some cases able counsel are appointed. In other cases 
they are not. In Los Angeles County the poor defendants have a county officer 
to defend them just as they have a county officer to prosecute them ie acen 


Besides the criminal cases of poor in the Superior Court, the public defender 
takes civil cases in which the defendants seem unduly harassed by creditors. He 
is also empowered to institute civil suits to collect debts of less than $1oo for the 
indigent. ‘This enables him to collect working-men’s wages for them, which 
they are more or less powerless to collect for themselves because of the cost of 


litigation. 


A very interesting and pleasant conference 

Montessori was held at East RKunton, Norfolk, on July 25 

Conference. to 28, the object of which, as stated by the 
couveners in their invitation, was :— 


To draw together in a spirit of fellowship, and under pleasant holiday 
conditons, those interested in the education of the child from the Montessori 
standpoint of self-development under sympathetic guidance in an atmosphere of 
freedom ; to link up the isolated experiments which are being made on these 
lines in various parts of the country; to compare the results obtained and 
discuss the problems which have arisen in the attempt to apply the Montessori 
principles; to encourage pioneering work, especially in the direction of child- 
emancipation, and the keeping of careful records; to unite educationists in a 
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movement for freeing the children of the country from useless and cramping 
restriction and devitalising pressure, by guiding their spontaneous activities into 
the channels of mental, moral and spiritual growth ; and in general to consider 
how best ‘‘ to unfold the latent energy and capacity for good in’’ every child, 


The conference was generally agreed to be a great success, and 
was much enjoyed by those present. The first discussion, opened 
by Lord Lytton in an excellent and suggestive speech on the social 
aspect of the Montessori Method, seemed to show a courageous 
acceptance of the principles involved. Sir William Mather presided 
at one of the meetings, and, as President of the Froebel Association, 
welcomed the movement on behalf of that body of pioneers. 


Very interesting features were the lecture of Dr. Yorke Trotter, 
with demonstrations of the marvellous results of his methods of 
musical training, and Mr. Homer Lane’s recital of his experiences 
with the boys and girls of the Little Commonwealth. 


Mr. Bertram Hawker and Lord Lytton were entrusted with 
the task of arranging for another conference next year. 


Just as we go to press we have received from 
“Within Prison Mr. Thomas Mott Osborne his book describing his 
Walls.” prison experiences, and the founding of The Self- 
governing League of Prisoners, which, we believe 

will mark a stepping stone to better things. 


We have also to welcome a book on The Probation 

The Probation System, by Mr. Cecil Leeson, with an Introduction 
System. by J. H. Muirhead, LL.D., which we have not yet 
managed to read, or it should have been reviewed. 


THE CHILD WELFARE INQUIRY OFFICE. 


This Office is now open at 845, Salisbury House, London Wall, 
E.C. (Telephone: London Wall, 7841 ; Telegrams: Welasso, Ave, 
London), and information regarding the welfare of children in 
general or of an individual child will be supplied to members of the 
public on application to the Secretary. If there is a Society which 
deals specially with the subject of any inquiry, the inquirer will be 
immediately put into communication with such Society; in other 
cases information will be given direct. All applications will be 
given prompt attention upon the same day as received. The Inquiry 
Office is under the direction of a General Council composed of 
delegated representatives of 64 Societies and Public Bodies, dealing 
with children and young people, covering the following aspects of 
child-life :— Protection, Rescue, Education, Health, Sickness, Reli- 
gious, Moral, Social and Industrial Welfare. 
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The International Theoretical and Practical Course 
for Teachers and Parents on the Montessori 
Method of Child Education by Dr. Maria 
Montessori. 


We are asked to announce that a short international course in 
the principles and practice of the Montessori Method has been 
arranged and will be held in London from October 26th until 
November 2tst, 1914. 

Dr. Montessori will give a number of lectures on the theory of 
her system, and will also demonstrate the method practically with 
groups of children selected from some of the Montessori schools 
which have already been established in London, and which are 
under the direction of mistresses trained in Rome. In addition to 
this, Dr. Montessori will show the method of taking the first lessons 
with young children who have not hitherto been trained on Monte- 
ssorl principles. 

A cinematograph film showing the working of the system in 
detail in its various branches will also be shown. 

During the course Dr. Montessori will personally inspect the 
recognized Montessori schools in London, and will conduct students 
on visits of observation. At these visits various interesting 
questons of theory and practice will be discussed. 


THE COURSE. 
The Course will consist of :— 


Fight lectures on the Theory of her Method. (Evening). 
Eight hours of practice work. (Evening). 
Eight hours of observation and discussion. 

page rae i (Saturday Morning). 


The lectures will be given in French, but will afterwards be 
repeated in English and German to those students who wish to 
attend the readings in those languages. 

At the end of the Course a certificate will be given to those who 
have regularly attended the Course, on which the fact of such 
attendance will be stated. 


THE LECTURES. 


The following subjects will be dealt with by Dr. Montessori in 
the lectures delivered during the Course :— 
Liberty. 
Social Redempton of the Child. 
Reform in Education. 
Sensibility and Movement of the Child. 
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Psychology of Children from observations made in the 
‘¢ Children’s Houses.” 

Language. 

Biographical study of the Child. 

The Method of Positive Science in Pedagogy. 


FEES. 


The Tuition Fee for the Course is £12 12s. 

Of this sum £4 4s. is payable in advance to the Hon. Sec., 
Mr. C. A. Bang, 20, Bedford Street, London, W.C., at the time of 
enrolment; the remainder (£8 8s.) being payable before the 
beginning of the Course. 

Applications for admission to the Course should be made on the 
printed form to:— 

Mr. C. A. Bana, 
(Hon. Secretary ), 


20, Bedford Street, London, W.C. 


To ensure enrolment, applications must be forwarded not later than 
15th September, 1914. 


POLICEWOMEN. 


There has lately been a considerable agitation for the 
appointment of policewomen. Articles on the subject have 
appeared in several magazines. The Criminal Law Amendment 
Committee summoned a conference in Caxton Hall, Westminster, 
on June 19. The same committee and the National Vigilance 
Association organised deputations which interviewed the Under 
Secretary of State on the subject on 16th July. Deputations 
organised by the Women’s Industrial Council have asked the 
London County Council Parks Committee and the First 
Commissioner of Works to appoint women __park-keepers. 
Lord Henry Bentinck put down an amendment to the Criminal 
Justice Administration Bill providing for the appointment ‘ in 
every county borough and in every metropolitan borough of the 
county of London, and by order of the Secretary of State in any other 
local authority being also a police authority, two or more women 
police constables, ... - duly sworn in and given such duties as 
the chief constables in county boroughs or the Chief Commissioner 
of Police in London may direct.” 

This was withdrawn, and Lord Henry proposed to make his 
clause permissive instead of obligatory, which would have cleared 
the way for the measures we propose, as indicated below. But 
parliamentary exigences intervened, and the matter was dropped to 


enable the Bill to get through quickly. 
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It was felt by the committee of the Penal Reform League that 
this movement, in which our country was already rather behind some 
other countries, was in danger of getting on to a wrong track. There - 
seems to be a danger, namely, of merely obtaining policewomen 
under the old traditions of the force, police authorities who do not 
see the need of them being obliged to appoint policewomen against 
their will—in which case they might very likely appoint the wrong 
kind, and curtail their usefulness by unwise regulations. 

The committee of the Penal Reform League therefore decided 
to make enquiries as to what had already been done in the way of 
appointing policewomen, and invited a number of societies in London 
to send representatives to a joint committee to consider practical 
steps to secure the appointment of suitable women as_ police 
constables. These invitations met with encouraging response, and 
on 13th July a joint committee met in the Board Room of the 
Girls’ Friendly Society. Representatives, either provisional or 
regularly appointed, attended from the following societies :—The 
Committee of Social Investigation and Reform, Criminal Law 
Amendment Committee, Girls’ Friendly Society, Ladies’ National 
Association, Local Government Advancement Committee, National 
Union of Women Workers, Society for Promoting the Employment 
of Women, State Children’s Association, Women’s Industrial 
Council, Women’s Local Government Society, and the Young 
Women’s Christian Association. Members of the Women’s Imperial 
Health Association and Women’s Co-operative Guild also attended. 
The Women Sanitary Inspectors’ Association had appointed two 
delegates, but unfortunately neither of them were able to attend at 
the time fixed. 


The following resolutions were passed :— 


I. Resolution passed by a Conference summoned by the Criminal Law 
Amendment Committee on June 19th, 1914 :—-‘‘ That this meeting is of opinion 
that there is great need for women police. It therefore urges the appointment 
of women police constables with powers equal to those of men constables in all 
county boroughs and the metropolitan boroughs of the county of London.”’ This 
joint committee of societies interested in the work and welfare of women and 
children and in penal reform, believing that the employment of policewomen will 
emphasise the preventive and protective side of police work, supports the above 
resolution. 

II. This committee further urges the advisability of commencing by giving 
constabulary powers to women of high reputation, character and experience 
under the chief constable or other police authority. 

III. That the London County Council and the Commissioners of Works be 
asked to appoint women park-keepers in the open spaces under their control. 


Enquiries throughout the country elicited the fact that at least 
seven chief constables of large towns and three of counties in 
England, one chief constable in a town and two in counties in 
Scotland, and one high official in the Roya! Irish Constabulary, are 
in favour of the appointment of women constables. It appears that 
there are in this country no women constables sworn in with power 
of arrest, 
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The plan we advocate, which seemed to be endorsed by the joint 
committee, is that the authorities who favour the appointment of 
women constables should be approached by societies or persons of 
standing and asked to begin by appointing and swearing in specially 
selected women of experience and standing—perhaps one in each of 
these selected localities at first—and allowing such women to feel 
their way and organise their own work under the immediate 
supervision of the chief constable or other authority, and have a say 
in the appointment of their own women subordinates as need 
and opportunity arise. ‘This mode of procedure, we think, would 
afford the best start to the movement, causing the least possible 
friction or opposition with the most likelihood of success and 
efficiency. 

As to the power of police authorities to swear in. women as 
constables, this is a matter on which there is some doubt. A useful 
letter from Sir George Sherston Baker, Judge of the County Courts 
of Lincolnshire, appeared in The Times of July 29, in which he 
declares that there is “ample authority” for the appointment of 
women constables, and continues :— 

I say authority, because the numerous statutes which have interlaced the 
common law of England may have affected the immediate possibility of such 
appointments without a new Act of Parliament. That is a mere question of 
careful perusal of the Statute-book. But I desire to point out that such authority 
does exist. In the 2&th year of George III (1788) the appointment of a woman 
overseer was debated in the King’s Bench. The Court allowed the validity of 
the appointment. Mr. Justice Ashhurst in giving the judgment of the Court 
said :— ‘‘ There are many instances where women in offices of a higher nature 
are held not to be disqualified, as in the case of the office of High Chamberlain, 
High Constable, and Marshal, and that ofa common constable.’’ (2 Term R. 395). 

To this I may add that the celebrated Ann Countess of Pembroke, Dorset, 
and Montgomery had, aceording to Coke, the office of hereditary sheriff of 
Westmorland (civil and criminal) and exercised it in person. At the assizes at 
Appleby she sat with the Judges on the bench. 

I could cite other instances, but will only add one more—that of Lady 
Braughton, who, as it appears from Keble's Reports, was in 1684 the Keeper of 
the Prison of the Gate House of the Dean and Chapter of Westminster. 

Failing the discovery of any statutory obstacle, we suggest that 
some authority with sufficient courage to take the risk be approached 
with the name of a suitable lady and requested to swear her in, give 
her a small office of her own and a free hand to feel her own way 
and organise her own activities in consultation with her local chief. 

There are several pitfalls to be avoided and misconceptions to 
be cleared up. For instance, there is the physical strength bogey. 
One of the strongest women (with the kind of strength required) 
known to the present writer isone of the smallest. We do not want 
superior physical strength, but superior moral and spiritual strength. 
A good many women have this; and, as far as we know, it has no 
relation to their size. Therefore let us hope that there will be no 
attempt to fix a physical standard. 

It has been said that there is no need for policewomen (Scotland 
Yard has three with warrant cards, and there are one or two more 
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in the provinces) to have power of arrest. They are not strong 
enough, it is said, and there are always men within call for that 
purpose if wanted. But presumably the men might be equally 
within call if the women had power of arrest and were in any 
difficulty about exercising it. However, we believe that, if the right 
women are appointed, on the one hand, they will not attempt what 
is beyond their power, and, on the other, they will be found to have 
more moral power than many of their male confréres, who are 
selected on other principles and under the physical force idea. 
_ We have one or two good examples to follow. For instance, 
there is the appointment of Mrs. Wells in Los Angeles and of 
Miss Roche in Denver, Colorado. Take the following extract from 
an article in the 79th Century and After for June (pp. 1374-1375)i— 
In Denver, Colorado, there has been a woman in the police force since IQI2. 
I was told in 1913 by friends living in the town that she had revolutionised the 
treatment of the young offender. ‘The best man on the Denver Police force 
happens to bea woman,’ said the chief of the police. .. . Miss Rocheis the daughter 
of well-to-do parents, a graduate of Vassar College anda post-graduate of Columbia 
University. After having worked in a settlement in New York she lived in the 
Italian quarter there, studying the difficulties and temptations of the Italian 
emigrants. When she first took up the work of policewoman she tried 
to avoid the necessity for actual arrests. When she made the rounds of the 
places of amusement she did not say to the managers ‘Do so and so or 
I will have you. summoned.’ She talked earnestly to them and spoke 
of the assaults and seduction that result from the nightly swarming 
of mere children to such places of amusement. She appealed to their 
sense of decency and love of family, and her policy turned the 
managers into active supporters of the law. She made the acquaintance of the 
leaders of the gangs of young hooligans. She refused to consider them as 
criminals, and she astonished the police when they found that these young rufhians 
responded to her appeals to their better nature. There isa story of an energetic 
policeman who went in the course of his duty to a dance hall. His presence was 
resented by the young Irishmen present and one of them struck him violently. 
A fight began and the policeman was getting the worst of it, when suddenly 
Miss Roche appeared on the scene. She stopped the fight with a few stern 
words and then escorted the policeman to a place of safety. 

Who was the strong person here? Is it not clear that what we 
want is to appeal to a higher kind of force than that measured by 
pliysical standards ? 

Perhaps the chief misconception that we have to avoid is the 
notion that in this movement all we want is to have a few constables 
of the feminine gender. We do not merely ask for the addition to 
the police force of some women, or for the substitution of a few 
policewomen for a few policemen. We look for more than that. It is 
true that we ask for policewomen because, if women must be arrested, 
we think they should be arrested by women, not by men; because 
we believe that policewomen would in many ways be helpful to 
women and children and even to men. But we have hopes beyond 
all this; and we should not care so much for this movement if we 
did not see in it the promise of a new spirit in police methods, and, 
when the leaven has had time to work, of the transformation of our 
whole police department and of the public demands on it. 
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POLICE COURT REFORM.” 


An experienced correspondent has been writing in The Times 
to complain of the inefficiency of Police Courts in dealing with 
petty crime. It is one of many signs of an awakening interest in 
this important branch of public work. 

Mr. John Lindsay, the Town Clerk of Glasgow, said the other 
day, as reported in the County Municipal Record :— 


It seemed to him that the trial of the first offender was more important to 
the person concerned and possibly to the country than the trial of, say, the 
habitual thief. In their Police Courts there were quite a large number of these 
cases, and his point was that no man should undertake the serious and respon- 
sible duties of a magistrate unless he was prepared to consider fairly and fully 
the whole facts and circumstances connected with every case. He had known 
of a magistrate boasting that he had disposed of go cases in sixty minutes. He 
said at the time, and he repeated it now, after deliberate consideration, that 
that, in his view as a lawyer and an official, amounted to nothing in many 
instances but a travesty of justice. 

The correspondent in The Times says :— 

The number of cases dealt with in one hour is at the lowest average 30, at 
the fullest 60; about 4o to 50 is the common average. 

An investigator of the Penal Reform League lately reported 
15 cases told off in 25 minutes. That is 13 minutes per case. 
Taking The Times correspondent’s ‘lowest average ve er ee 
hour, or 2 minutes a case, some cases would take more and there- 
fore some would take less than 2 minutes. How would the reader, 
if accused of an offence, like to be disposed of in less than two 
minutes— even if acquitted ? 


Writing in The Times of June to to defend the police courts 
« A Magistrate’s Chief Clerk” says :— 


of prisoners. A large amount of their time is, however, wasted in irrelevant 
cross-examination of witnesses. ..... - The greatest care is taken at present 


It is obvious that where 30 cases are dealt with in an hour 
there cannot be much opportunity for hearing “ with great patience 
the statements of prisoners” or waste of time “in irrelevant cross- 
examination of witnesses.” Nor can there be much time “to see 
that a genuine defence is thoroughly inquired into.” 


Mr. Pethick-Lawrence, in The Times of gth June, reports a 
case which he witnessed of a prisoner who repeatedly tried to give 
her version at the wrong time, and was not told when the right time 
had come, but was sentenced to imprisonment and hurried out of the 
dock without having “ had her say.” Most prisoners are incapable 


*Most of this article appeared in the Weekly Dispatch (London) of 
12th July, 1914. 
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of questioning witnesses in the orthodox legal way, or of answering 
questions correctly—and I have seen a magistrate wasting time 
trying to get ignorant witnesses to answer questions in the way he 
thought proper. This woman may have had a “ genuine defence,” 
but apparently no one felt responsible for finding out if she had. 

The implication in “ A Magistrate’s Chief Clerk’s” letter seems 
to be that where there is not a “genuine defence,” then the case 
may justifiably be ‘‘ hurried through,” a rule-of-thumb sentence may 
be dealt out, and the prisoner fined or bundled off to prison without 
more ado. But we are beginning to look for something better than 
this rule-of-thumb method. No doubt the poor people generally 
are “guilty”? and have ‘nothing to say.” But are not the courts 
losing a great opportunity in dealing out dismissals, fines and 
imprisonment in this wholesale way? These minor offences are 
symptoms of a large mass of social injustice, of indiscipline, of 
neglect—of irresponsibility in a thousand forms—things which 
require much more serious attention if we are to put them right. 
‘‘ Hurrying through ” tends to aggravate the evil, not to mend it. 

Let us not condemn the courts—magistrates, missioners or 
police. They did not make the laws or the conditions with which 
they are struggling. Have we helped them as we ought to have 
done? If we had expected more of them we should no doubt have 
obtained more. Indeed, they have this long time, courts, police 
and all, been doing more than we knew or expected. If we want 
still more we must, aS a community, study and realise our respon- 
sibilities and work up a sounder public conscience. 

Responsibility is probably the best word for the principle 
which must guide us in all dealings with crime and criminals. ‘The 
chief aim of criminal procedure, in the large view, is to inculcate 
a sense of responsibility in offenders or potential. offenders. But 
in order to call out this sense in the individual we must feel it and 
adequately express it as a community ourselves. This requires 
conscientious attention to detail, so that action may be founded on 
knowledge and understanding. 

Therefore careful investigation is the first condition of efficient 
police court work. Such investigation must seek to find out 
(1) whether the accused is guilty ; then, if guilty, (2) the nature and 
degree of guiltiness (this is important, for investigation will some- 
times show a crime to be not so bad as it first appeared to be, 
sometimes it will show it to be worse); (3) as far as necessary, the 
antecedents, circumstances and character of the offender. 

No doubt some of this work is done now by police, missioners 
and probation officers. But it is pre-eminently the work of special 
investigators—who may, however, be probation officers. It requires 
a very competent investigator, detached from suspicion of interest 
in the prosecution, to gain the confidence of a prisoner and his 
friends and enlist their co-operation with the court in the service of 
truth and in the best interests of the prisoner as well as of the 


community. 
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There are certain questions of legality and fairness involved 
which cannot be gone into here, but they hardly weigh in the 
balance against the above considerations. Without such inves- 
tigation as is here recommended courts cannot begin to discriminate 
properly between the various offenders and judge how to deal with 
them. Moreover, being done out of court, it should accelerate 
rather than retard the business in court. The crux of the whole 
matter, therefore, lies in securing competent investigators and 
plenty of them. 

Investigation of this kind is the absolute condition of efficient 
probation. Without it many persons will be put on probation for 
whom it is unsuitable, and many will be passed over who would 
have responded to it well. For in these matters appearances are 
often deceptive, and rule-of-thumb methods are a mere gamble. 
The right working of the probation system is one of the most 
important needs in penal procedure to-day. Under this system 
a probation officer undertakes friendly supervision of an offender, 
visits his home, studies his circumstances, advises, helps, befriends 
him. He, or she, becomes a friend of the family, and often remains 
so after the period of probation is over. It is the work of probation 
officers to keep homes together where possible, to enable them to 
do their work more efficiently, to strengthen wholesome social ties — 
to perform a work of regeneration and up-building where the sense 
of responsibility has been weak. 

For these reasons I should lay it down as the first requirement 
for all police courts that they should furnish themselves with an 
adequate staff of men and women probation officers, and should see 
that they get the best available persons, of the highest character, 
judgment and understanding. AsI am never tired of saying we 
want for this work the very pick and flower of our womanhood and 
manhood, Ifa man is good enough to be an Archbishop he is not 
too good to be a probation officer. 

A good staff of probation officers, enjoying the full confidence 
of the magistrates, working in harmony with the police, and en- 
listing the interest and co-operation of the best in the community 
around them, will soon raise the tone and usefulness of the court 
and the attitude of the public towards it. In order to bring this 
about all over the country many of us recommend a national 
Probation Commission or Committee. I think it should be com- 
posed largely of unofficial persons, perhaps partly of officials and 
partly of non-officials, but certainly quite half should be unofficial. 
It should be an advisory body, to inspect, to encourage, to collect 
and disseminate information. What is wanted is an experienced 
person who knows the best that can be got out of probation, en- 
dowed with tact, imbued with respect for local responsibilities and 
idiosyncrasies, to go about the country studying local conditions— 
one who will not order or dictate, but observe and make suggestions 
where they are called for. Such a permanent official, a secretary or 
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deputy commissioner, with a strong commission or committee behind 
him, content to go slowly at first, not in a hurry to build up a great 
office or collect an army of inspectors, but just going quietly about 
in an unassuming way, would soon help to level up the low places 
and make probation a power for good in the land. 

My own strong opinion is that the magistrates should 
eventually be selected from the most competent probation 
officers.t| Why should not young barristers and solicitors do 
probation work, as is done in some places abroad, and thus qualify 
themselves for presiding over the courts in a way that few 
magistrates are qualified now ? 

The next need I would mention is classified places of detention 
for juveniles, women and men separately—perhaps a fourth for 
male juvenile-adults. Attached to each should be a clinic, with a 
staff of medical and mental experts available to carry out thorough 
examination and observation of offenders or accused persons. And 
I think that the courts should be held in these houses of detention, 
or quite close to them. This would, among other things, make 
possible the very urgent reform so well advocated again in Lhe Times 
by Lord Henry Bentinck, namely, the complete separation of the 
Juvenile Court from the Police Court, and, it 1s to be hoped, from 
its procedure and traditions. 

There is a great deal to be said for a Court of Domestic 
Relations to deal with all cases which could be brought under that 
heading, with the Juvenile Court as a branch of it. This combined 
court is strongly recommended by judges in Chicago who have 
experience of their own excellent Court of Domestic Relations and 
Juvenile Court. Here girls and women should be allowed to tell 
their tales to women. 

Thus we are beginning to see the great potentialities of the 
ordinary police court, or of its possible ramifications, and how it 
might become a centre of regeneration to lift up the fallen and heal 
the bruised, to spy out and probe into the causes of error, and to 
be a faithful watchman of the community, warning it of unjust and 
unwholesome conditions. 

With their Houses of Detention and Clinics the courts should 
become clearing houses from which drunkards could be sent, if 
necessary, to village homes, such as that founded by Lady Henry 
Somerset, at Duxhurst, or like the State Inebriate Hospital in 
Massachusetts with its ‘“‘ Outpatients’ Department,” by which those 
discharged are prepared for and helped in their new life outside, 
and encouraged to return to hospital if necessary; from which 
prostitutes, vagrants, thieves and other ill-regulated persons could 
be put on probation or healed and trained in suitable ways, and 
returned only when they were fit to take their places as useful and 


+ As recommended in the P.R.L. Memorandum to the Royal Commission 
on the Selection of Justices of the Peace. See Annual Report for 1g1o. 
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happy members of the community. But in order to achieve such 
things the intelligent interest of the public must be aroused in the 
police courts and the problems they deal with. Great things must 
be expected of the courts, and great things they will do. 

One word more. The Times correspondence brings out a fact 
which I have often noticed. There are many people working on 
these problems-—some in connection with courts, some in connec- 
tion with prisons, Borstal institutions and other institutions. 
There is a tendency for those working in one branch to see rather 
clearly the shortcomings of those working in another. The 
resulting criticisms are seldom without foundation, for the whole 
system is faulty in many ways. But I would urge the advantage that 
would accrue if all these different workers were to come together 
sometimes and compare notes, and especially if they were all to 
look upon themselves and one another as co-operators in one 
vocation, working together with one social aim. 


“REFORM IN ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE.” 


This is Volume LII, or the March, 1914, number, of The Annals 
of the American Academy of Political and Social Science. There is so 
much of weight and interest in it that it is difficult to pick and 
choose; but, in view of our space and time, that is what we must do. 


CRIMINAL STATISTICS. 


Mr. John Koren, president of the American Statistical Associa- 
tion, has an article on “ Crime from a Statistical Standpoint.” He 
gives as the general purposes of criminal statistics (p. 83) :— 


(1) To furnish a measurement of the volume of crime during a given period ; 


(2) to present the facts in regard to the different manifestations of criminality and 


the different classes of criminals; (3) to exhibit the judicial methods by which 
crime is dealt with ; and (4) to serve as a basis for intensive study of specific 
phases of the crime question. The ultimate aim is to acquire a solid body of 
facts upon which to base intelligent action. 


Mr. Koren admits the unusual difficulties to be contended with 
in America, but maintains that, largely owing to the indifference of 
the public, it is humiliating that they do so little to overcome those 
difficulties. 

Dr. William Healy, the Director of the Juvenile Psychopathic 
Institute in Chicago, points out that no criminal statistics available, 
even in Europe, are “ at all adequate for showing the road to better 
things.” 

What is needed to be known about criminalism is causes, and these are only 
to be ascertained by individual study. . . . . . To go on getting the type of facts 
that have thus far been officially registered, simply because they can be fairly 


readily obtained, irrespective of any ultimate value, is an archaic proceeding 
long proved unavailing in this field. (p. 91). 
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Dr. Healy asks what recidivism means, “ and from these naked 
statistics what possible clue is there to what can be done about it ?”’ 


What do individual findings or total figures mean, if no account is taken of 
causes of either earlier or later success or failure, if no estimation is made of the 
qualities of the human material that was treated? No judgment in the realms 
of criminology is possible without knowledge of mental and physical capacities 
and stresses, as well as the bare facts of law breaking. (p. go). 

If England, for example, was to undertake such a studious survey of the 
individuals who make up its criminal class, and particularly its youngest offenders 
—following in this the recent recommendations of Goring and Ruggles-Brise, 
based on the splendid scientific work of the former, who shows the emptiness of 
considering the criminal as a type—it would do more to show the way to clearing 
the courts than centuries of yearly presentation of statistics. (p. 91). 


CHICAGO COURT OF DOMESTIC RELATIONS. 


This is the subject of an article in the same volume by Judge 
W. N. Gemmill, who presided over this Court for its second year, 
ending April 30, 1913. 

This unique court was organized in April, 1911, by a resolution adopted by 
the judges of the municipal court. Under an act of the legislature creating this 
court, the judges were given the power to establish branch courts, and to 
prescribe the procedure for them. All cases involving wife and child desertion, 
contributing to the dependency or delinquency of children by parents and others, 
violations of the child labor law, and the law forbidding women to work more 
than ten hours during any one day, actions for selling liquor and cigarettes to 
minors, violations of the truancy laws, and actions in bastardy and against 
abortion are now all brought together in one centralized court and tried by one 
judge sitting continuously in that court. This court is called the court of 
domestic relations. (p. 115). 

This, the judge says, is, so far as he knows, the only court ever 
created ‘“ whose primary function is to keep the family together.” 
During the year, he tells us, more than 50 per cent. of the divided 
families brought into court were induced to reunite “in the interest 

of the larger purpose of keeping the families together, by making 
the home a fit place for the growth of children.” (p. 116). He 
does not, however, think it is always a good thing to keep husband 
and wife together. 

By reason of the great power conferred upon this court it is able to compel 
many drunken, lazy and shiftless men to contribute quite largely to the support 
of their families. The court has the power to take summary action in all cases 
involving family support. A deserting husband finds, when he is brought before 
the court, that he has only one alternative ; he must support his family or go to 
the Bridewell. (p. 118). 

As the Illinois law does not, like some other laws, require a part of 
prisoners’ earnings to be paid to their families, they try in this court, 
when possible, to place wife deserters “ on parole”’ on signing a bond. 
Even when they cannot give surety they are often trusted. Some 
relapse and are arrested three or four times. But in most such 
cases the threat of the workhouse (local prison) “brings to the 
court many thousands of dollars, for the support of needy families.” 


(p. 119). 
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This appears on the face of it to be inconsistent with some 
of the principles propounded in these pages. Perhaps it would 
have been wiser to have passed over this part of Judge Gemmill’s 
article. However, here is solid experience; and, if they conflict 
with supposed principles, then these latter may have to give way. 
Or is it that actual practice has often to be content with something 
which is short of the best that we can conceive? There is at any 
rate no doubt of the fact that good often does seem to come of 
imprisoning, or threatening to imprison, the man who neglects his 
family. Well, there are many ways of rousing a man from absent- 
mindedness. Ways that are not the best ways often seem easier 
than the best ways, and apparently serve their purpose well enough. 
By the way, in Chicago, prisoners are often released after serving 
one, two or three days if they promise to provide properly for their 
families—a much more sensible arrangement than our rule-of- 
thumb imprisonments and unsupervised stoppages. 

There are certain interesting adjuncts connected with this 
court as the following passage shows. (pp. 122-3) :— 

Last year we established two extra rooms in connection with the court, one 
where the children might wait with their mothers until the cases in which they 
were interested were called for hearing In this large room were kept tables 
upon which was furnished the latest reading matter, and many rocking chairs 
and blocks from which the children could erect houses, etc. In the other room 
several children’s cots were placed and no day passed without some unfortunate 
babes sleeping upon these cots entirely unconscious of the work going on, for 
their care, in the court outside. It often happens that from five to ten or 
fifteen babies are brought to the court in a single day. Many of these babies 
are not over one week old. For the care of these children and their mothers the 
court has now employed a nurse, who devotes her whole time to this service. 
Milk is also supplied for the use of the waiting children. 

An object lesson in arbitrary legislation is afforded by an 
Illinois law that no child under 14 is to be employed at any “ gainful 
occupation,” which results in the turning of “hundreds and thousands 
of bright young boys upon the streets, especially during the summer 
months when school is not in session. They meet in groups in 
alleys, play marbles, craps* and engage in other games of doubtful 
character. Here the good boy meets the vicious boy and together 
they plan some escapade which usually results disastrously to 
both.” (p. 120) Even the Chicago recreation parks seem to be 
inadequate, and the organisation of boy life fails. 


THE JUVENILE COURT. 


In an article on “The Juvenile Court Movement from a 
Lawyer’s Standpoint,” Mr. Edward Lindsey questions Judge Julian 
Mack’s contention that the juvenile court’s jurisdiction is inherited 
from the old English Chancery Division, and maintains that the 
Chancery guardianship was “to vindicate the rights of the minor 
against the State as well as individuals.”’ The argument does not 
appear very convincing to the present writer; but in any case it 


*Gambling. 
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hardly seems worth while spending much time in controversy over 
this point, so long as the community’s responsibility of guardianship 
is admitted and the juvenile court is allowed to express that 
responsibility in the most practical way available. 

Certain useful questions are raised in criticism of the juvenile 
court laws in various States, such as whether the rights of the 
parent are not superior to those of the State, as to the qualifications 
of judges, and whether legal training is necessary. Mr. Lindsey main- 
tains that “everything should not rest with the personality of the 
judge. While with the right man in the right place the very 
indefiniteness of his powers may be productive of immediate good, 
in the long run it will be just as unsafe as experience proved it to 
be in the criminal law. The corporal punishments and other abuses 
that have developed in some of our juvenile courts are sufficient 
indications of possibilities.” (p. 147). Here we seem to be between 
the devil of legal machinery and the deep sea of our inability to put 
the right man in the right place. | 

There is much of the legal views here put forward with which 
we cannot agree. Mr. Lindsey appears to want the accused child 
to be tried in an ordinary criminal court and afterwards if convicted 
turned over to the juvenile court to determine “ whether a change 
in his custody or status would be for his best interest.” 

One of the most interesting and important articles in the 
volume to our mind is the next, by Thomas D. Eliot, on ‘“ The 
Trend of the Juvenile Court,” which requires much more serious 
and detailed attention than can be given to it here. Perhaps we 
shall be able to return to it at another time. 

Mr. Eliot divides ‘“‘ workers and thinkers in the field of the 
juvenile court’? into two groups—those who tend to expand the 
court’s work and those who wish to limit its functions or transfer 
them to other agencies. In the second group he includes those who 
wish the functions of the juvenile court to be taken over by the 
school system and those who favour the fusion of the juvenile court 
with the court of domestic relations. He finds that “ by breaking up 
the function of the juvenile court into that of adjudication and 
that of treatment” these apparently opposite tendencies can be 
reconciled and synthesised, and concludes (p. 158) :— 

Together, the ideas of treatment exclusively by administrative agencies and 
of adjudication by a domestic relations court shear the present juvenile court of 
any theoretical excuse for existence. They lead toa policy of gradual contrac- 
tion and self-abolition which every institution handling abnormal people might 


well adapt and adopt, a policy in marked contrast to the expansion theory of the 
juvenile court, that of the first group mentioned. 


If the theory here outlined is found to work as well in the future as it bids 
fair to from current examples, the juvenile court will prove to have been an 
interesting and valuable experiment, but a passing stage to something far more 
thoroughgoing and effective. Instead of taking itself for granted as a necessary 
evil, or even as a joy forever, it will find its greatest present usefulness in the 
interpretation of its work to the public, pointing out to other agencies their weak 
spots, and gradually forcing back the responsibility for child-care upon the 
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normal institutions of home, school, and church, where it belongs. In turn, the 
court will continually hold up the hands of the social worker by sanctioning wise 
plans of family rehabilitation. 

The application to adult courts and “treatment” of adults is 
also hinted at. The whole article might with advantage be read and 
re-read by all interested in these subjects, and, as we say, we shall 
hope to return to it. To the lay mind it is perhaps a little infected, 
like the preceding article, with the virus of legality ; but it indicates 
rather the whereabouts of a point at which legality and common- 
sense might be found to meet. 


WOMEN IN COURT ADMINISTRATION. 


Closely allied with the above are the considerations and 
experience brought forward by Judge Mary M. Bartelme, of the 
Chicago Municipal Court, in an article on “The Opportunity for 
Women in Court Administration.” 

A large number of little girls and some older ones are brought 
to the juvenile court. This presented a problem with which Judge 
Pinckney dealt in a new way. He appointed a woman to hear 
girls’ cases in a small room with women clerks and with as few 
“outsiders” present as possible; “and consequently,” says Miss 
Bartelme, “the hearings are more in the nature of a dignified 
family conference than a court trial.’ The advantages of such an 
arrangement hardly need arguing. 

Judge Bartelme believes that “a woman of good judgment 
and legal training should be able to handle more efficiently and 
justly than a man the cases that arise in a juvenile court, morals 
court or a court of domestic relations.” She also favours the 
introduction of women upon the police force in some large cities 
“for the betterment and protection of the ignorant, unthinking or 
delinquent girl.” 


WOMEN’S NIGHT COURT. 


Mr. Frederick H. Whitin, general secretary of the Committee 


of Fourteen, New York, maintains (p. 186) that :— 


The women’s night court is doing its work in dealing with the problem of 
the social evil and doing it well. The next development is proper treatment of 
the persistent offender. 

This course saves many women from detention in police lock- 
ups, and does away with a good deal of the evil of the « professional 
bondsman,” who advances bail money. Offenders “ genuinely 
desirous to leave the life” find “ not one but many open doors.”’ 

Mr. Whitin advocatesa farm branch of the local prison ‘“ where 
the incorrigible and hopeless can be detained for long periods and 
where by their work they can pay the cost of their maintenance” ; 


-an industrial school, “not necessarily a reformatory, where the 


women can be made economically more efficient,” and detention of 
those having a communicable disease. (p. 186). 


—— 
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ADULT PROBATION. 


Judge Wilfred Bolster, Chief Magistrate of the Boston (Mass.) 
Municipal Court, contributes an interesting article on the above 
subject. Helays down as the three cardinal principles of probation 

The selection of only the fit for probation, the choice of properly qualified 
probation officers, and the need of judicious, unremitting supervision during the 
term of probation. (pp. 133-4). 

Judge Bolster concludes from his long experience that suitable 
candidates for appointment as probation officers are extremely rare, 
that “a proper selection of probation officers is as important as the 
selection of the judge himself,” and that an “unsuitable officer is a 
poor investment for any community.” He suggests the inaugura- 
tion of “ preliminary training and examination, under the auspices of 
some specially qualified board, such as the probation commissions 
of Massachusetts and New York, and to give such board, if not the 
power of final selection, at least that of certification.” (p. 135). 

The advantage which a municipal court such as is to be found 
in many large towns in America has over many of ours is shown in 
the following passage on the same page :— 

The urban court, if constructed according to the modern ideas of compre- 
hensive unity, has the great advantage in the matter of selection of officers that 
the force may be made mutually supplementive. For instance, in the municipal 
court of Boston, the appointees, in addition to the majority of persons of common 
business experience, include appointments from the police force, several members 
of the bar, and an officer trained in parole work ; and the public is now watching 
with interest the experiment of adding a physician who is also a specialist in 
psychology. The different lines of approach to the problems of probation 
which such a force brings with it result in discussions which cannot fail to prove 
mutually helpful, and to avoid stereotyped methods. A responsible department 
head, with large power, is an essential to best results. 

There is more in this article worth reading and marking, and 
some debatable matter well worth discussing—such as the Judge’s 
opinion that it would be well to have ‘‘a distinct agency of the 
court’’ to do the investigation previous to probation. 


A PUBLIC DEFENDER. 


R. S. Gray, of California, contributes a useful article on “ The 
Advisability of a Public Defender,’ commencing with these words, 
evidently intended to apply to other countries besides his own 

177) :— 
(P ee of our modern judicial system to meet the demands for 
justice can hardly be questioned by the well informed. 

Mr. Gray maintains (p. 177) that “ from the moment a man is 
arrested the State should, without request, afford him official counsel 
equal to and coérdinate in every respect with that of the prosecu- 
tion.” Surely thisis obvious. We agree with the writer that ‘ the 
refusal of the State to provide for the poor and helpless as adequate 
counsel and advocacy as it provides for pressing its own charge isa 
burning shame for which it is difficult to find adequate expression,” 


(p. 178). 
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The mere statement seems to disarm all argument. But 
Professor Miller’s reasons for believing in a public defender are 
quoted as follows (pp. 179-180) :— 


1. No doubt poor defendants are often unfairly treated because 
their cases are not properly presented. 

2. The additional cost of a public defender will probably be 
more than offset by the saving in keeping innocent persons out of 
jail. 

3. Inequality before the law, due to the inequality of financial 
ability of persons to hire counsel, is notoriously great. 

4. The present system looks too much to victory to the 
powerful and too little to justice for the poor. 

5. This last situation must change or the rapidly declining 
influence of the courts with the masses of the people will soon reach 
a very dangerous point. 

All of which still applies to this country, in spite of the new rule 
which came into force in June of this year, providing free counsel in 
the High Court of Justice for persons “not worth £ 50.” 


NURSING IN PRISONS.* 
By Mrs. L. M. St. Joun, R.R.C. 


As far as I have been able to ascertain, there is in the prisons of 
England and Wales to-day one nurse with a three-years training 
doing hospital duty. She has trained an assistant, who has worked 
under her for some years. This is in Aylesbury Women’s Convict 
Prison. In Holloway Prison the maternity nurse has nineteen 
years’, and the other charge nurse has fourteen years’, prison 
hospital experience. ‘The medical officer in charge at Holloway, 
who told me that he had had a good deal of experience of nurses’ 
work, as house physician in his hospital, before his prison experience, 
and evidently keeps in touch with modern conditions, considers the 
standard of nursing in Holloway Prison very high, in fact, as good 
as in a well managed civil hospital. 

In the men’s prisons the nursing is done by old R.A.M.C. men 
and ex-sick berth stewards of the Royal Navy. 

There are no women regularly employed in men’s prisons; but 
in small prisons, where the nursing staff is inadequate, trained 
wonien nurses can be requisitioned in special emergency; and this 
has been done. The hospital staff receives regular instruction from 
the medical officer. 


*A paper read at the Conference of the National Council of Trained Nurses 
in Birmingham, June, 1914. 
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All wardresses are on probation for their first four months, 
during which time they receive special instruction from the medical 
officer. As a rule those who are selected for hospital work have 
had previous maternity, poor Jaw or asylum experience. I am told 
that some of them take their C.M.B. while in prison service. 

The hospital staff is not taken for other duties, but is subject 
to the same “‘ discipline” (being liable to fines and other punishments) 
as the ordinary prison officers. Their salaries are the same; that is, for 
women, roughly from £45 to £180 per annum (the latter being the 
salary of the matron at Holloway), with quarters, laundry, uniform, 
fire, light, etc., not food, and pension as per civil service scale. 
At Aylesbury the trained nurse above mentioned received from the 
first the same rank and remuneration as a chief matron, it being 
recognised that a person with the qualifications required could not 
be obtained on the usual terms for wardresses. And the extra outlay 
has evidently been well worth while. Does not this show that, even 
in matters of finance, a departure from routine can be achieved without 
special legislation when the officials concerned make up their minds 
to it? Another instance of this is the employment at Aylesbury of 
a lady gardener to instruct the prison officers, especially those of 
the Borstal wing. 

The average hours at Holloway Prison are nine hours a day, 
with overtime made up and alternate week-ends off. The hours at 
Aylesbury are longer, but with greater liberty for rest. 

The prison hospital is not such a gloomy place as the outsider 
would expect. For my part I was agreeably surprised. Except 
for the double row of locked cells it looks very much like an ordinary 
hospital. Considerable improvements have been made lately. Some 
new baths have been put in at Holloway, and more improvements 
are under construction there, such as a new surgery for the 
treatment of venereal disease and a labour ward. At Aylesbury the 
hospital looks particularly bright, and the windows on one side 
look on to a private garden with comfortable seats for the use of 
the patients. The relations between doctor, nurse and patient were less 
official and appeared more free from constraint than I had expected. 
The patients responded to my questions freely and naturally, and no 
one, either patient or officer, seemed to be particularly in awe of the 
doctor. Indeed their relations seemed quite friendly. Of course J 
am only giving the impressions of an outsider’s visit. The only 
absolutely satisfactory and convincing way of testing the prison 
régime would be to become an ordinary prisoner or a warder— 
preferably both. I have neither qualification. 

Neither do I make any complaint of the actual nursing. It 
may be quite as good as the medical officers think. But, however 
good the nursing may be, I venture to advocate the presence in all 
prisons, those for men as well as those for women, of carefully 
selected fully-trained nurses to act as hospital sisters, to go round 
the cells and make the acquaintance of all the prisoners, help the 
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medical officers in looking after the many details of their health and 
well-being, attend to minor ailments, etc., see to the general 
sanitary conditions, and promote a good tone and atmosphere 
throughout the prison. It seems to me impossible for two medical 
officers alone to attend satisfactorily and in detail to the health of 
700 to 1,200 prisoners without the help of trained nurses in the 
way suggested. 

i would strongly urge that these sisters must be cultured 
women of character and initiative, such as one finds amongst the 


ward sisters in the best hospitals. Such nurses as I have in mind, | 


coming with habits formed in the outside world, and especially with 
the best hospital spirit, could introduce a hundred and one common 
sense and economical improvements of detail, and would help to 
break the bonds of red tape and unpracticalness in which the prison 
service seems in some respects to be bound. 

Every nurse will know that there are many little things which she 
could do to help the medical officer and to make the prison a better 
place both for the prisoners and for the officers. I happen to have 
been one of the first batch of sisters who went out to the Army 
hospitals in India. Many medical officers said that we were not 
required, that there was nothing for us to do. But in a short time 
they found that we were very necessary. We saw that we were 
wanted the first day. I am quite sure that it would be the same 
with the prisons. I visited the hospital of a men’s prison the other 
day, and all seemed clean and well managed. But I felt that if I had 
been young again I should have liked to volunteer my services there. 
It reminded me so much of Army hospitals I had visited before the 
advent of sisters. Well, there are plenty of energetic nurses as 
young as I used to be. I assure you the prisons have need of them, 

Another point should be emphasised. Whether you have 
trained nurses or not, it must be obvious that no good work can be 
done under the fear of punishment, and it is a degradation to our 
vocation that those engaged in it should be subjected to such insult. 
l asked one governor if the nurse in charge was subject to fines and 
punishments. He said, ‘“ Yes,” but added that he could not 
conceive of such a thing as a fine or punishment being imposed on 
her. Isaid, ‘ Naturally ; one can see that Miss — is trusted and has 
made her own position here. But it is surely unfortunate that she 
is liable to such penalties.” He seemed to think that the penalties 
were necessary. I objected, and put the case of medical officers, 
suggesting that the prison nurses should be treated just as the higher 
male officials were treated. To this he seemed to make no further 
objection. 

Although I thus protest against punishments particularly on 
behalf of nurses, I do not wish it to be inferred that I approve of such 
punishments for other workers. On the contrary, I emphatically 
say that if we want to raise the tone and status of those who 
represent the community in its dealings with criminals we must 
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abolish all such devices for keeping them up to the mark, and invite 
them to regard their work as an honourable vocation, in which all 
driving and punishment would be out of place. Something like this, 
it seems to me, is the first requirement of the prison service. 

When I accepted the invitation to read this paper I remarked to 
a colleague that it would be difficult to avoid introducing penal 
reform, He replied, “ Why try to?”. Well, I have not tried very 
hard; and I hope you will forgive me. How, I ask you, can we 
nurses contemplate the prison system without wishing to alter it ? 
I must confess that my chief motive in advocating the introduction 
of trained nurses into prisons is the hope that they will help to 
transform them out of recognition. From what my husband assures 
me, and from what I have myself seen and heard of the very 
courteous and humanely-minded people I have met in the prisons, I 
feel sure that the co-operation of the nurses to this end would be 
welcome if the difficulties, or apparent difficulties, in the way could 
be overcome. Cannot this Conference, by discussion and ventilation 
of the subject, do something to lessen those difficulties ? 

One word more. In advocating trained nurses for prisons we do 
not wish to oust those who have borne the heat and burden of the 
day. Let nothing that has been said here be taken as implying 
disrespect to those who have devoted their years to thankless tasks. 
Our message to them also, as well as to the prisoners, must be one 
of hope and uplifting, and of more effective co-operation all round 
in the service of the community. 

Discussing these matters one day with a doctor who was governor 
of a prison in India I urged the desirability of having trained nurses 
of culture in all prisons. He looked shocked, and said that prison 
was not a place for ladies. I think the answer to that is that the 
sooner prison becomes a place for ladies the better. Indeed here in 
England it has already become a place for ladies, has it not ? And 
they have done some useful ventilating for which we owe them deep 
gratitude. I seriously ask my sister nurses if they do not feel that 
prison is eminently a place for us at any rate. Our vocation is to 
tend the sick in body. Why not also the sick in mind—and in soul? 
Surely where the outcast and the desolate and the oppressed are 
there is our place. 


IMPORTANCE OF AN UP-TO-DATE MEDICAL 
DEPARTMENT IN A PENAL INSTITUTION. 


By Joun L, WHITMAN, Superintendent Chicago House of Correction. 
(Read before the American Prison Association, October, 1913, and reprinted 
from The Delinquent, March, 1914]. 
It would seem as though the management of penal institutions, 
and especially houses of correction, could do no greater service to 
society than to give to their inmates the medical treatment and 
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training they so badly need, and send them back to society at least 
somewhat prepared to take their places among men with a more 
equal chance of success. 

As a result of observation made at the Chicago House of 
Correction, along these lines, the medical department of this in- 
stitution has been equipped and enlarged during the last five years, 
so as to carry on some of the kind of work indicated. 

The demonstrations made are most encouraging, not only to 
continue, but to still further increase the capacity. At present, 
instead of having only one physician, as in former years, who was 
expected to look after the needs of the entire population in all the 
different branches of medical science, which is impossible for one 
man to do, no matter how efficient and interested he might be, we 
have in addition to Dr. Sceleth, the Medical Superintendent, whose 
entire time and attention is given to the department, four internes, 
who are physicians, and two professional and registered nurses, who 
also reside on the premises, and are instructors for the inmate nurses 
used in accordance with their capacity. 

As a consulting staff, we have twelve physicians, surgeons and 
specialists, who are actively engaged in the work of the department, 
visiting the institution at least once a week, and oftener as required. 

The entire staff consists of nineteen, who are experts in their 
profession, find an abundance of work that, in doing, is in most 
cases a direct benefit to the community, as well as to the individual 
treated, as the delinquency of many can be traced to their physical 
ailments. 

As a typical case, I might relate the story of a man that had 
been a delinquent or criminal (so called) for several years, during 
which time he had been estranged from family and relatives, who 
did not want to be identified with one of his reputation. He had 
for a long time been suffering from a rupture, and used this fact as 
an excuse for not applying himself to ordinary labor, and claimed 
he could not earn a living otherwise, so had drifted into criminal 
ways. When committed tothe House of Correction, and opportunity 
given him to be treated for his trouble, he gladly accepted; an 
operation was successful, and while convalescing he realized an 


‘ obligation for having received, while under the bane of the Law, 


that which he had for years so badly needed. 

The return to normal physical condition brought to him a 
desire to discharge that obligation. Upon the advice of the General 
Superintendent, he communicated for the first time in years with 
his family, and satisfied them that he was determined to no longer 
disgrace them, whereupon, with their moral support, he did renounce 
his vicious way, and has been in no further trouble with the law. 

In other ways the Medical Department is of great assistance 
to the management of the institution, especially in furnishing to it 
reports of findings in individual cases of limited mental or physical 
capacity, so that the facts contained in the report may be considered 
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in making assignments to work. Everyone, especially prison 
wardens, can readily see the advantage of this. 

Not long ago, one of the boys in the School Department was 
reported to the management for apparently making no effort, par- 
ticularly in his physical training exercises, to develop with the class, 
and was indolent in other studies. He was sent to the doctors for 
examination, and they learned by applying the X-Ray that he was 
_ suffering from tuberculosis of the shoulder joint. It is needless to 
say that the boy did not merit punishment under the circumstances. 

Out of the fourteen thousand commitments to the Chicago 
House of Correction last year, three thousand three hundred and 
seventy-two were treated in the hospital, besides those who were 
prescribed for in the cell house, whose ailments did not require 
hospital care. Two hundred and fifteen were major surgical 
operations. 

The results obtained in this work have attracted the attention 
and commendation of all who have observed them, especially judges 
of the courts, and captains of the police department, who could see 
an opportunity for great good to come to many individuals, their 
own work facilitated and simplified, if treatment could be given and 
observation made before the cases were disposed of in court. 

In order to do this and prevent legal technicalities from arising 
by receiving patients before commitment by the courts, the House of 
Correction Hospital was organised by the executive officers of the 
institution as individuals, and is operated under a license granted 
by the city, under the name of the Sceleth Hospital. In one section 
of it, regularly committed sick prisoners to the House of Correction 
are kept, and in another section those under arrest, and cases 
pending in the courts, are brought by the police, placed under treat- 
ment and observation, and when able are taken to court with a 
statement from the physicians as to mental and physical conditions, 
so that the court can more intelligently dispose of them. Someare 
returned for further treatment and confinement under fine or 
sentence; others may be held to await the action of the grand jury 
on more serious charges; while others who had been treated for 
alcoholism, and for the first time in years were free from the effects 
of liquor, physically able and willing to support their families as 
they should, would be allowed to go home, with no record of fine or 
imprisonment against them. 

The courts, and especially the court of domestic relations, finds 
that the hospital is a great aid in solving some of the problems 
submitted to them by families whose breadwinners have become 
neglectful or abusive, as a result of excessive drinking. In such 
cases, a sentence may be imposed, which carries with it a recom- 
mendation for such treatment as the defendant may need. When 
he has responded to treatment, and the proper disposition is shown 
toward his family, the court is made aware of the fact, and he is 
released. Ina normal physical condition, he is very apt to realize 
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his possibilities as the head of a family and avoid the courts in the 
future. I can best describe the different classes of cases brought 
to the Sceleth Hospital by using the words of the Medical Superin- 
tendent, in a report made to me by him, which is as follows :— 


‘‘ I wish to emphasize the importance of a higher medical and surgical 
standard for the treatment of prisoners in our penal institutions. 


‘‘ The officials controlling the Medical Department in ninety-five per cent. 
of our prisons and workhouses do not provide a proper equipment or staff of 
trained surgical and medical specialists, and they fail to recognize the importance 
of the medical department in educational and reform work. 


‘The proper care of prisoners and the remedying of bodily defects through 
such treatment as modern surgery and medicine can give will decrease the 
prison population. There is not a day that we do not receive unfortunates who 
are compelled to beg or steal, because of their inability to earn a living on 
account of some physical infirmity which is readily cured by proper surgical or 
medical treatment. 


‘‘ The Chicago House of Correction to-day is looked upon by the police 
department, the judges, and part of the public, asa city emergency hospital and 
sanitarium for all the alcoholics, drug habitués, epileptics, chronic incurables, 
cripples, blind and helpless beggars, cranks, perverts, and general mental and 
moral defectives who require special medical and surgical attention, Fully 
twenty per cent. of the cases that we receive are sent here by the judges for 
medical and surgical care. During last September four hundred and thirty-six 
cases were treated in the male hospital alone, with eleven deaths. Almost one 
hundred of these were ‘no paper’ cases, admitted to the Sceleth Emergency 
Hospital for treatment and observation. Among the cases that have been sent 
to us as alcoholics, we have found unfortunates suffering from skull fractures, 
syphilis, softening of the brain, delirium of pneumonia, brain tumors, acute 
dementia and other forms of insanity. 


‘‘ Cases of nervous disease, with symptoms which simulate the ‘ drunk’ in 
walk, speech and dull intellect, cases of coma, due to kidney disease, to 
hemorrhage, or injury of the brain, to exposure, to cold, to apoplexy, to sunstroke, 
meningitis, narcotic poisoning, etc. | 


‘‘ Please understand this is not a criticism of our ambulance surgeons or our 
police department, ‘ as they need more than a curb-stone diagnosis’, but to give 
you an idea why you need an efficient medical department. A man may be sitting 
on a curb, or lying in the gutter in a collapsed condition, with cold clammy 
skin, unable to talk intelligently, with or without an alcoholic breath ; he may 
be on the verge of delirium tremens, or his condition might also be due to heart 
disease, to arsenic or lead poisoning, to intestinal sidney or liver colic, to 
intestinal obstructions, to sunstroke, to the rupture of an artery in his brain, to 
shock, to the onset of some acute disease, or to a plain faintirg spell. 


‘‘He may have had a tremor that looks like chronic alcoholism, but it may 
be a disease of the spine or brain, paralysis agitans or general paralysis of the 
insane. There was a time not very long ago when these cases were taken to the 
police station, locked up as drunks and died in acell, when proper medical or 
surgical assistance would often have saved a life. Over one-half of our ‘no 
paper’ cases are not able to give any history of themselves; we know absolutely 
nothing except that the police brought in an unconscious man tous. This makes a 
diagnosis almost an impossibility in many cases. A printed history sheet was 
given to the police department, a sample of which is enclosed, which has been 
of great assistance to us in making a diagnosis. 


‘‘A number of insane cases, which are not responsible to man or God, are 
sent here for violating some statute. Among them are violent cases who have 
tried to commit murder, or assault, and would be a danger to any city to haveat 
large; these of course are sent to asylums, 
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‘“ Another type are unfortunates who are charged with being shiftless, who 
will not work to support themselves or their families. These are often unrecog- 
nized cases of brain or spinal diseases which leave the victim absolutely helpless 
and unable to work. These are often treated as worthless bums, when they need 
good medical care and kind treatment.”’ 


Another point of view ‘deserving of strong emphasis is one 
directly the opposite of that usually held. We know well that 
alcohol is responsible for many conditions which we are daily called 
upon to treat, but we do not give due consideration to the fact that 
the alcohol or drug habit had its beginning in an effort to relieve 
pain due to sickness, or to obtain solace after unsuccessful attempts 
to obtain or keep a job, when handicapped by some disease, recog- 
nized or not. Disease, alcoholism and crime are very closely inter- 
woven. 


Especial efforts are made at our institution to detect pulmonary 
tuberculosis in its early stages. Whenever possible, such cases are 
transferred to institutions devoted to the care of such patients, the 
aid of the courts being invoked in many cases to overcome the legal 
obstacles. If it is necessary for us to retain the tuberculosis patients, 
we place them under the best possible hygienic conditions. We 
point with pride to our out-of-door cottage tents, where the three 
essentials for cure are at hand—fresh air, rest and good food. 


The House of Correction has a well-deserved reputation for its 
success in the management of drug and alcoholic cases. But no 
“cure” such as is employed in most institutions is made use of 
here. The treatment is essentially educational. The offending drug 
is withdrawn, and the patient convinced that he can get along with- 
out it. ‘Then, upon his release, it is entirely ‘‘up to him,” so to 
speak, as to whether he returns to the habit or not. 


This is in no sense intended to under-estimate the psycho- 
therapeutic treatment where it 1s indicated. However, we do desire 
to point out the absurdity of psycho-therapeutic treatment in cases 
suffering with a definite physical ailment where a careful and com- 
plete physical examination by competent men is most essential. 


We have each week the following clinics: 


Three Surgical Clinics, 

One Medical Clinic, 

One Nervous and Mental Clinic, 

Two Eye, Ear, Nose and Throat Clinics, 
One Skin Genito Urinary Clinic, 

One Gynecological Clinic, 

Two Dental Clinics. 


In addition to the above, the health of two thousand inmates 
and the sanitation and food are cared for. 
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HONOR SYSTEM AT GREAT MEADOW 
PRISON. « 


Seventy-two miles almost directly north of Albany, New York, 
near the foothills of the Adirondacks, in a village named Comstock 
is located the new Great Meadow Prison, now nearing completion. 
Comstock is located in the heart of both agricultural and industrial 
activity; the altitude is high and theclimate healthful. 

The prison grounds consist of 1,100 acres of rich fertile land, 
upon which in addition to the Cell Hall anda temporary Administra- 
tion, there are now nearing completion a new and large Kitchen and 
Mess Hall, Laundry Building, and another Cell Block as large 
as the one which is completed. There are also numerous modern 
and commodious farm buildings, including two cow barns, stable, 
two piggeries, sheep pen, chicken coop, hatchery and dairy. 

The live stock includes 80 cows, one registered bull, 17 horses, 
703 chickens, 51 sheep and 214 pigs; and this number is being 
constantly increased. 

The farm is equipped with all the latest farm tools and 
machinery, among which is a large gasoline tractor, also a 3-ton 
Packard Motor truck, which is used for hauling heavy freight. 

The principal building is the completed wing of the Cell Hall, 
a gigantic structure built of brick and steel, which stands on an 
elevation overlooking picturesque meadows and woodlands. This 
building is 450 x 65 x 60 feet, and from an architectural and hygienic 
point of view conforms to all modern requirements, and is in accord 
with improvements long advocated by penologists and investigators. 
It admits of good air and sunlight, there being 28 giant windows of 
a uniform size 4 feet apart on each side of the building. 

The interior contains 624 cells, each cell measuring g x 5 x 8 feet, 
contains 360 cubic feet of air space, and is equippod with electric 
light, white enameled toilet, wash bowl, running water—supplied 
from an excellent spring near by—cupboard, looking glass, bedstead, 
mattress, pillow, pillow slip, blankets, sheets, towel, soap and comb. 
A special ventilating apparatus lias been installed, which keeps the 
air in each cell at a fixed temperature. The bars comprising the 
door of the cell run perpendicularly from floor to ceiling, and are 
3% imches apart. Through these bars and the outer Cell Hall 
windows the locked-in prisoner is enabled to view a vast expanse of 
surrounding country. Each cell is kept in scrupulously clean 
condition, everything being conducive to comfort, physical well- 
being and self-respect. 

At the present time there are 65c first term prisoners serving 
sentences at this prison under conditions during the day that 
practically amount to freedom, ‘The system under which they are 


“Reprinted from an article kindly sent by William J. Homer, Agent and 
Warden of Great Meadow Prison, Comstock, N.Y. 
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controlled is such a contradistinction to all former prison systems, 
that to those unfamiliar with the scope of the prison reform move- 
ment it will seem a reckless and audacious innovation. 

The inmates are permitted to work on and traverse an area of 
about three miles of open country with but few guards in charge of 
them, some indeed being totally unguarded, while others are out of 
sight of a guard for a long period of time. The inmate has ample 
opportunities to attempt to escape, and the possibilities of success 
might be considered favorable, but under my administration very 
few men have made the attempt. 

The question one will naturally ask is: Whatisit that keeps these 
men within bounds? Assuredly itis not fear. To what then can it 
be attributed ? Primarily it is the sense of honor innate in all human 
beings, which enables them to keep a trust inviolate. Before an 
inmate is permitted to go to work in the fields or at the barns he 
gives me his word of honor (voluntarily and without the exercise of 
duress or the influence of threat), that he will vindicate my confidence 
in him. I accept his bare word and the compact is thereby made. 
I thereupon send him out, perhaps alone, perhaps with other 
inmates, and the moment he leaves the prison gate he becomes 
conscious that he is being put to the test, and is imbued with a 
sense of responsibility he probably never before experienced. He 
has entered into a compact with the Warden—the last man under 
the old régime who a convict would think would take a chance with 
him—and the prisoner has something at stake, his honor. ‘There- 
upon an issue begins to present itself, and indistinctly at first he 
sees the border line between right and wrong. The issue then 
becomes apparent. The Warden has made him big concessions. 
It is a glorious privilege to work in the open fields or barns 
unharrassed and unoppressed by guards, and the pure air is 
exhilarating after one has breathed the vitiated air of the shops and 
cells in one of the older prisons. He needs the change and relaxa- 
tion. The new experience gives him poise, confidence in himself, 
buoyancy, vigor, induces lofty thought, and thus cultivates the good 
in him. 

In most cases I believe it is the man’s honor alone which 
restrains him from attempting to make his temporary release a per- 
manent one. In addition, however, to the pledge which the convict 
has given me, there is the restraining influence of Prison Ethics— 
a unique unwritten code, formulated and established in all prisons, 
which is entirely out of the jurisdiction of prison authorities. This 
code of ethics induces honor among the prisoners in their dealings 
one with another, and is seldom violated. Every convict realises, or 
is taught to realise, that if one of his fellows betrays a trust placed 
in him by the prison authorities, he thereby reflects upon the integrity 
and reliability of every other convict, and would probably be the 
cause of desirable privileges being curtailed. I would hesitate to 
predict what the prisoners would do to one of their number who 
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flagrantly went astray, could they lay hands on him. To a great 
extent the prisouers collectively safeguard the interests of the State, 
and this is desirable. 

All prisoners at this institution have served the major part of 
their terms at Sing Sing, Clinton or Auburn. The policy of the 
Prison Department is to make Great Meadow Prison the objective 
point of first-term prisoners, subsequent to their commitment to one 
of the three prisons named. They are transferred in the discretion 
of the prison authorities, but before the transfer is effected each 
man’s temperament, crime, prospects, prison record, length of time 
yet to be served are all taken into careful consideration, and if there 
is a reasonable probability that a prisoner will behave himself he is 
sent here. Absolutely no discrimination is made as to race or 
color. There is no dreaded ‘cooler’”’ to intimidate and reduce the 
unruly prisoner to a state of subjection by impairing his health. 
That asinine bugaboo of prisons has been abolished here, as drastic 
physical punishment has been found unnecessary. A novel and far 
more effective mode of punishment of a purely moral nature has 
been introduced. Insubordinate and fractious prisoners have their 
choice of obeying the rules or being transferred to Dannemora or 
Sing Sing, but to date very few such transfers have been made. 
This form of punishment is looked upon by the men as a stigma to 
be avoided, and is the means of maintaining better discipline than 
would be possible with the use of ‘ coolers.”’ 

When I assumed office as Agent and Warden in July, 1911, I 
was fully cognizant of the responsibility of my position and of the 
opportunities it would afford me to get close to these wayward and 
unfortunate men. Since then my policy has been guided by an 
overwhelming desire to uplift these men and point out to them the 
road of good citizenship. At all times my office has been open to 
them, and I am daily besieged with interviewers. In my dealings 
with the men I am always informal, and there is not one amongst 
them who is timorous with me or would hesitate to ask my advice 
on any matter that is troubling him. I treat them individually and 
considerately, and in return, with but rare exceptions, they are 
honest with me and cheerfully obey the orders of myself and 
subordinates. The officers support me in this policy, and it has 
been found very effective. 

A situation that will appear amusing and incongruous to the 
reader, and which properly typifies the liberties extended at this 
prison, is the manner in which the gardeners are scattered around 
the farm. When the guard desires to gather them for the count, 
preliminary to returning to the prison with them for meals, he rings 
a bell, as they are unable to hear or recognize his voice should he 
call for them. 

The majority of people entertain the idea that convicted men are 
devoid of all good qualities, are vicious, degraded, hopeless and 
useless. I take this opportunity to repudiate that idea. Diversified 
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trades and occupations are represented by these prisoners; some 
are experts in mechanical and other trades, and some have held good 
positions in life. I have learned that among them are men of keen 
penetration, intellectual robustness and virility, and understanding. 

In further support of that repudiation I will briefly indicate 
what these men have accomplished under my direction since I 
assumed authority here. The operations have been very extensive, 
and will permit of but brief mention. During the winter months, 
when the weather conditions are favorable, gangs of prisoners are 
employed in excavating and grading the prison grounds, painting 
interiors of buildings, breaking stones, building walls and fences and 
general repairing. 

Nearly four hundred acres of land are now under cultivation. 
During the present season, which has been an exceptionally late one, 
work on the farm is going on with unabated vigor and all the crops 
are in the ground. On the State Conservation over too men are daily 
employed planting and re-planting trees and shipping them to other 
parts of the State where they are used for reafforestation purposes. 

Several gangs are employed at road building, one gang being 
at present in Warren County, some thirty miles away from the 
prison, under the supervision of but one guard. A large number of 
men is employed building cottages for the officers, the cottages 
being built of concrete blocks made by the prisoners themselves. 
Space does not permit to enumerate the various other occupations 
in which the prisoners are employed, but which are necessary 
adjuncts to an institution of this character. All the inside work, 
such as cooking, baking, mess hall work, shoe and tailor shops are 
all in charge of prisoners and the work performed solely by prisoners. 

This proves that prisoners can be made productive. If pro- 
ductive they are certainly not useless, but useful, and no man who 
demonstrates his usefulness can be justly branded as hopeless. 
‘There are few among them who can be termed vicious. Some, of 
course, are inclined to be wayward and headstrong, but I have 
always found them amenable to discipline and willing to do any 
reasonable amount of work required of them. 

In addition to the above spheres of useful employment, a large 
number of men are sent to Valatie, N.Y., where they are working on 
the farm of the State Farm for Women under the direction of 

} Warden Mealey, and to Wingdale, where they are taking care of 
the State Prison site. These men are picked men and selected for 
their honesty and adaptability for hard work. 

Under my direction a band consisting of over thirty musicians 
and an orchestra consisting of over twenty musicians have been 
organized, in addition to various choirs and a Glee Club, and these 
furnish the inmates a source of elevating entertainment and diversion. 
In addition to this there is an excellent ball field, where each 
Saturday afternoon during the baseball season, games are played 
between teams composed of inmates, and the rivalry between them 
is just as keen as can be found in any outside organization. 
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Powerful moral incentives are employed here to elevate the 
inmate and aid him to true manliness. The prisoner who manifests 
a desire to improve himself is encouraged and helped in every 
possible way, and is made to feel that the prison authorities take 
a friendly interest in him. They are well housed, clothed and fed. 
Any number of the prisoners who leave here on parole secure 
employment in the neighborhood with farmers and contractors, and 
the demand exceeds the supply, I being at times unable to furnish 
sufficient men to take the places which are waiting for them when 
released. This is an indication of the favorable sentiment existing 
in the surrounding country. 

Enough has been written in the foregoing paragraphs to give a 
comprehensive idea of the work being done at Great Meadow 
Prison, and of the policy employed. The methods and environment 
are in contradistinction of those of but a few years ago, when 
prisoners were degraded, dehumanized, brutalized and subjected to 
horrible and unnecessary punishments. 

And that which speaks of success more eloquently than any- 
thing else is the fact that men who depart from this prison to again 
mingle in society have an intelligent conception of the duties and 
responsibilities of life, strive to live lives of rectitude and industry, 
and in the great majority of cases eventually become citizens of 
good repute in whatever community they decide to locate. 


THE NEW HAMPTON FARMS.* 
By Puivipe KLEIN. 


“ There is plenty of room at the table, and we’ll have a bunk 
to spare too, I guess,’ was the answer to. my request to be taken 
care of at the New Hampton Farms that I was about to inspect. 
It would have sounded like a joke to me had I not been acquainted 
with the plans for the farm from the very beginning. Theanswer was 
to be taken literally. It is nothing newin this country to take prisoners 
outside the institution walls; to leave them unguarded at their work; 
for officers to talk with them as man to man; for them to live in 
temporary, frail quarters. But the New Hampton Farms goes 
beyond that. Its thirty-odd young inmates and four of the five 
‘officers,’ including the superintendent, sleep in the same bunk- 
house, and eat at the same tables. The bunkhouse is as rough as 
can be, the eating arrangements no less primitive. The whole 
physical outfit of the farm is a striking demonstration of how much 
practical genius and invincible enthusiasm can make of the most 
inadequate means, of the poorest equipment. Yet even this is not 
the striking feature of this institution. 


* Reprinted, by kind permission, from The Delinquent (New York), June, 1914. 
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The City Reformatory for Misdemeanants of the City of New 
York is situated on an island of about 100 acres, within the limits 
of the City of New York. Its buildings are inadequate and over- 
crowded, its officers insufficient, its methods largely repressive. It 
receives misdemeanants between the ages of 16 and 30. On the 
same island is situated a branch of the Workhouse of New York 
City, where the most useless of the city’s criminal population is 
confined. To prevent intercourse between the inmates of the two 
institutions is well nigh impossible. As a result of all this, the 
Reformatory has hardly deserved its name. After long and painful 
efforts, the purchase of a 600 acre farm in Orange County, 60 miles 
from New York, was effected, in order to remove the Reformatory 
to the country, and to make it worthy of its name. So there was 
the farm, but without appropriations for building the institution. 
And the over-crowding at the Reformatory was worse than ever. 

It was not only a question of relieving the congestion, though 
that certainly was a large factor; nor was it chiefly to remove the 
Reformatory from the vicious proximity of the Branch Workhouse. 
The plans that had been developed for the New Reformatory were 
based on penological principles quite at variance with those neces- 
sarily carried out at the present location. The new institution would 
have to permit the utmost possible classification and individualisation ; 
but above all it would have to establish the possibility of practical 
inspiration of its inmates by the encouragement of self-respect, by 
the exercise of individual responsibility, by healthful contact between 
officer and inmate. And in many other ways it was to strike out 
into new treatment of reformable young men. 

To this ambition for a reformatory on such lines was added the 
possession of a large fertile farm, the approach of spring—and the 
enthusiastic propositions to Commissioner Katherine B. Davis from 
the present superintendent of the Farm, Robert Rosenbluth. 

‘Let us build up the spirit with the institution’’ was his plan 
in brief. What was this spirit to be? “Just what are the 
essentials of your experiment?” JI asked Mr. Rosenbluth. “It is,” 
I said, “a commonplace, of course, to talk of the advantages of 
agricultural occupation, of fresh air, hard work, and ‘honor system’ ; 
and the economic advantage of utilizing, instead of wasting, a good 
farm for a whole season surely could not have created in you the 
amount of enthusiasm which you are carrying into this thing; after 
all, even though you do produce as much as $10,000 worth of farm 
product, it will hardly cover your expenditure for the year.” 

“You are right,” he said, “those things are all very well, but 
they are not fundamental. None of those things counts a heap 
towards reformation; the honor system is simply a more sensible, 
more effective method—it’s a fairer method of preserving discipline, 
an easier method of running your institutions. It does not touch 
your real man. It is all a matter of habit. Now take those 
Dannemora prison fellows with whom I worked in the forests 
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around the prison; they were repeaters, many of them hardened 
evil-doers. And take these fellows here—young fellows—and just 
hear them talk among themselves, as I had a chance to hear them 
talk, night after night—nothing but crime. It’s an obsession. 
Naught else has any interest for them. If it is not their own 
exploits, then it is the latest from the newspapers (for you don’t 
suppose all the regulations and punishments on earth can keep the 
newspapers out of a prison). The only thing they are interested in 
is crime. Everybody talks crime. How can you reform a fellow 
whose mental habit is crime? My idea is this: You have got to 
change their topic of conversation. You’ve got to coax their 
minds to a higher level. And you can’t just tug at them from 
above. You have to be taken into their community, into 
their confidence, you’ve got to be one of them. You must push their 
thoughts upward from within instead of pulling from above. 


‘““My officers are all first class men. They are graduates of 
schools of agriculture or forestry. And they have all lived in close 
contact with men. ‘They sleep in the same room, on the same 
rough bunk in our three-decker, go to bed with the boys, rise with 
them. ‘Their food is exactly the same—neither different nor more. 
They do their day’s work just like the boys. Their hardship is no 
less than that of the boys. And the boys know that and feel it. 
Now, see, my point is this, I have a right to expect the same thing 
from the boys that I expect from my men, who are required to 
undergo the same hardships as the boys. In this way I establish 
an equality which enables us to get into the community of the boys, 
and naturally control their conversation and their thoughts. ‘Thus 
they are really reformed without their knowing it.” 


The spirit among the boys and the officers was certainly 
remarkable. They joked, called each other by their first names, 
and were “kidding ’’ each other at a great rate. I was wondering 
what would happen when the question of authority arose. I was 
not disappointed. Alongside the joyous cameraderie, there was a 
willing recognition of unquestioned authority. 


“You'll be up in court, Kid; you went fish’n without permis- 
sion,” I heard one of them yell to another, and a little later, when 
one of the recent arrivals wanted to go to the farmhouse to see the 
incubators, an older member of the colony instructed him ina casual 
way: 

“You gotta git p’rmission from Bob first.’ “Bob” is Mr. 
Rosenbluth. 


How open and frank the spirit of the conduct of the “ court”’ is, 
and how it reflects the character of the whole institution, I could 
only guess, for unfortunately no session of the court could be held 
that Sunday, as is the custom. In the midst of conversation of a 
sroup of some ten of the boys one of them remarked that there 
would be no court that day. 
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“We ’aint got many cases, Bob, only one fight, one fishin’ 
without asking, and one fellow smoking out of time.” There was 
no secret report or accusation; only a co-operative policing, with 
apparently no trace of grudge. Yet the boys average probably more 
than twenty years of age. 

The unfortunate circumstances that prevented court session, as 
well as the regular base-ball game and morning service that Sunday, 
was the lamentable drowning of one of the boys while taking a 
swim, the Thursday preceding. Despite the presence of several 
good swimmers, and their desperate efforts to save him, he went 
down beyond aid. The river was dragged the same day, but no 
trace of his body was found. The next day and the day following 
was the real test, in my opinion of the spirit of the Farm. The 
officers were preoccupied, the coroner, undertaker, reporter were 
busy about the place; some of the boys were taken from their 
regular work to search for the body; supervision was practically 
naught. But the season was late. The farm behind time. Work 
had to be continued. And the boys did work, though with hearts 
heavy with real sorrow. The next day, Saturday, the coroner 
dynamited the river in order to bring the body to the surface. 
Curiosity was added to possible desire to shirk work. Yet all but 
those aiding in the search were at their ploughs or hoes. Several 
acres were ploughed and five acres of corn planted by less than 
twenty boys on Saturday afternoon alone. 

Early next morning the body was found by one of the boys on 
search duty. The body was taken to Middletown, three miles 
away, by the coroner’s undertaker. Morning service was postponed. 
The rest of the morning was given over to bathing and to visits to 
the boys. The visitors roamed the farm with the boys at will. 
The day was ideal, and with the remarkably attractive scenery, 
helped lift the gloom from the little colony. Even death cannot 
darken very long such a beautiful spring day in Orange County. 
Dinner came along for a hungry two-score, with spirits still some- 
what subdued, but no longer blackened, by the shadow of death. 
To the regular dinner crowd there were added now the wife and 
child of the officer occupying the farmhouse. 

There were three long tables, with benches on either side, 
all constructed of boards such as were used for building the 
bunkhouse. The carpet of the dining room was rich green grass, 
and the ceiling green foliage and blue sky, all gilded with bright 
warm sunshine. A brisk fresh breeze made electric fans superfluous. 
Roast beef, gravy, brown baked potatoes, coffee with real milk in 
plenty (from the four cows borrowed from another institution), and 
the most delicious of lemon pies rapidly disappeared. Soon after 
dinner a service was held. I confess I was quite curious to see 
this service, without minister, conducted by “ Bob,” separated from 
his group by the deepest of sectarian differences. At these services 
occurrences of the week and plans of the coming week are talked 
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over, anda kind of rough-and-ready, heart-to-heart moralising is 
done. The subject, this day, was of course the death of their 
unfortunate comrade. I did not know then that the most 
impressive of all funeral services | have ever seen was to come that 
afternoon. The boys and instructors (that is what the officers are 
called) lay in a group on the grass under the shade of tall trees, and 
Bob sat on a stump. His face showed signs of the deep anxiety 
and sleeplessness of the last few days. The talk was _ brief. 
The boys were asked to meditate over the decease of their friend, 
and draw their own lessons. One point was enlarged upon. Some 
neighbouring farmers had criticised the management for continuing 
to work during the two days following the day of the accident. “If 
sorrow is heartfelt, it does not require that duty towards the living 
be sacrificed to empty form in regard to the dead.” Only the words 
were simpler, more explicit. 

The afternoon was spent in gathering flowers to give to the 
parents of the dead comrade, who were to arrive that afternoon. 
There was a wreath of white lilacs, and bunches of lilies of the 
valley, and white wild flowers. When the parents arrived, boys 
and instructors stood bare-headed in front of the old dilapidated 
framehouse that had been patched up to serve for the various 
purposes of the farm, and as a kind of general field headquarters. 
Some twenty to thirty feet from the house each boy had planted a 
tree on arbor day. After a few words from Bob, the tree that had 
been planted by the dead boy was dug up and transplanted to a 
place of honor. Then amidst deep silence, the father spoke to the 
comrades of his lost son. It is impossible for me to render the 
simple words in their true effect. He hoped that the death of his 
son might teach the rest of the boys the same lesson that his life 
could no longer teach, namely, that the efforts of good men could 
not fail to save them from evil careers, if they brought but a little 
eood-will towards those that were willing to help them regain their 
true selves. 

Not an eye remained dry, and the instructor who offered the 
simple closing prayer—in the absence of any minister—could hardly 
choke down his tears. They had lost their son when he was all but 
saved from the abyss of crime, by nature and by good men. 

Under the stress of such an intense day, following days of 
hard labor under untoward conditions, I came to understand why 
Mr. Rosenbluth insisted so much upon the personality of his 
helpers ; why he had spent large sums of his own private funds, to 
persuade men to leave better paying, often more than twice as 
remunerative positions, to come to the farm. ‘These men sacrificed 
money, comfort, even the one day in the week freedom, to spend all 
their time with the boys, to reform them by sheer force of person- 
ality. In labor, in fun, in sorrow they understood and were under- 
stood by the boys. They could laugh with them and keep silence 
with them. I want to congratulate them all: Mr. Rosenbluth and 
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his aids, Messrs. Blue, Buck, Ford, Wissner, for their remarkable 
ability to dispense with the pleasure of pleasure-seeking, for the 
pleasure of service. 

The success of the New Hampton Farms as an experiment in 
reformation lies surely not in its fertile soil, its excellent location, 
the unprecedented plans for the classification of its future inmates, 
for the erection of the future buildings. The crops of the farm in 
this handicapped year may prove economically profitable or dis- 
astrous. Individual inmates may escape, or otherwise disgrace the 
little colony. Many may fall again into temptation, among bad 
companions, filthy, immoral environments, and their own vicious 
inclinations. But the farm has already shown that there can bea 
vastly different spirit between a different type of officers and the 
same inmates, and that this “spirit can be built up with the 
institution”. 


WORK AND FREEDOM FOR CHILDREN. 
Dy. Montessori’s Own Handbook. By Maria Montesson. 
Lonpon: WILLIAM HEINEMANN. 3/6 NET. 


In the preface to this book the Dottoressa calls Helen Keller to 
witness that ‘‘in the inmost self of man lies the spirit ready to 
reveal itself,’ and asserts that the basis of her method lies in ‘“ the 
possibility of the liberation of the imprisoned spirit of man by the 
education of the senses.” 

Here we have the key to her plan of ordered freedom for the 
child. It is well stated again on p. 88, where the author points out 
that, given “the delicate intervention of the one who guides the 
children” with an attitude of “respect, calm and waiting,” leaving 
them free in their movements and experiences, 


Then we shall notice that the child has a personality which is seeking to 
expand; he has initiative, he chooses his own work, persists in it, changes it 
according to his inner needs ; he does not shirk effort, he rather goes in search of 
it and with great joy overcomes obstacles within his capacity. He is sociable to 
the extent of wanting to share with everyone his successes, his discoveries, and 
his little triumphs. There is therefore no need of intervention. ‘‘ Wait while 
observing.’’ That is the motto for the educator. 


Dr. Montessori divides the technique of her method into motor 
education, sensory education, and language. 


The care and management of the environment itself afford the principal 
means of motor education; while sensory education and the education of 
language are provided for by my didactic material. (p. 18). 


The instructions of the teacher consist “merely in a hint, a 
touch—enough to give a start to the child.” (p. 26). 


The rest develops of itself. The children learn from one another and throw 
themselves into the work with enthusiasm and delight. This atmosphere 
of quiet activity develops a fellow-feeling, an attitude of mutual aid, and, most 
wonderful of all, an intelligent interest on the part of the older children in the 
progress of their little companions. It is enough just to set a child in these 
peaceful surroundings for him to feel perfectly at home. 
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Besides the apparatus, which are here explained in order, 
there are domestic activities, gardening and manual work, the 
last-named apparently consisting mostly in making clay tiles, vases 
and bricks, digging and building. 

The most important “ gymnastic exercise”’ is that of the “ line,”’ 
which is used to walk on like a tight-rope. (p. 28). 

The Dottoressa tells us that the children like to do the exercises 
—with the cylinders, for instance—alone; ‘in fact, sometimes 
almost in private for fear of inopportune help.’ (p. 33). On p. 59 
we are told that they ‘‘ make a special point of touching the outlines 
of the plane insets with accuracy,” and that “they themselves have 
invented the exercise of blindfolding their eyes so as to recognise the 
forms by touch only, taking out and putting back the insets without 
seeing them.” 

Some authorities, whether on the strength of experience or 
theory we know not, object to this artificial isolation of a sense. 
Many years’ experiment, or experience, would perhaps be required 
to decide the point. In the meantime the children enjoy it ; and that 
is surely in its favour. 


On p. 63 we read :— 


When the child has had long practice with the plane insets, he begins to 
make ‘‘ discoveries ’’ in his environment, recognising forms, colours and qualities 
already known to him—a result which, in general, follows after all the sensory 
exercises. Then it is that a great enthusiasm is aroused in him, and the world 
becomes for him a source of pleasure. 


The sparing and careful use of words in connection with these 
exercises and games furnishes the child with a well assorted 
vocabulary of adjectives and names of colours and geometric forms. 
Such words, we are told on p. 84, | 

do not relate to any particular object, but to a psychic acquisition on the part 
of the child. In fact, the name is given after a long exercise, in which the child, 
concentrating his attention on different qualities of objects, has made comparisons, 
reasoned, and formed judgments, until he has acquired a power of discrimination 
which he did not possess before. Ina word, he has vefined his senses ; his observa- 
tion of things has been thorough and fundamental ; he has changed himself. 

He finds himself, therefore, facing the world with psychic qualities refined and 
quickened. His powers of observation and of recognition have greatly increased. 

His mental images, moreover, are classified and in order in his 
nnd, and he is thus prepared for observation as is the student of 
experimental sciences, so that : 

Our little ones have the impression of continually ‘‘ making discoveries’’ in 
the world about them: and in this they find the greatest joy. They take from 
the world a knowledge which is ordered and which inspires them with enthusiasm. 


Into their minds there enters ‘'the Creation’’ instead of ‘‘ the Chaos’’; and it 
seems that their souls find therein a divine exultation. (p. 87). 


Dr. Montessori complains of the prevailing want of respect for 
children, of the overbearing and rude manners towards them. 
‘They will imitate us in any case,” she says. ‘Let us treat them, 
therefore, with all the kindness which we would wish to develop 
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in them.” (p. 89). She hastens to add that by kindness she does 


not mean caresses. The following passage is worth quoting at 
length (pp. 89-90) :— 

Kindness consists in interpreting the wishes of others, in conforming one’s 
self to them, and sacrificing, if need be, one's own desire. This is the kindness 
which we must show towards children. 

To find the interpretation of children’s desires we must study them scien- 
tifically, for their desires are often unconscious. They are the inner cry of life, 
which wishes to unfold according to mysterious laws. We know very little of 
the way in which it unfolds. Certainly the child is growing into a man by force 
of a divine action, similar to that by which from nothing he became a child. 

Our intervention in this marvellous process is imdivect; we are here to offer 
to this life, which came into the world by itself, the means necessary for its 
development, and having done that, we must await this development with 
respect. 

Let us leave the life free to develop within the limits of the good, and let us 
observe this inner life developing. This is the whole of our mission, Perhaps, 
as we watch, we shall be reminded of the words of Him who was absolutely 
good, ‘‘ Suffer the little children to come unto Me.’ That is to say, ‘‘ Do not 
hinder them from coming, since, if they are left free and unhampered, they will 
come.”’ 

Now other children, declares the Dottoressa, ‘‘ children who 
have been left to gain varied and casual experiences by themselves,” 
differ ‘‘not only according to their ‘natures,’ but especially accord- 
ing to the chances and opportunities they have found for their spon- 
taneous inner formation”; whereas with her children, for whom 
an environment has been “ determined,’ individual differences, she 
claims, ‘‘can be put down almost exclusively to each one’s indi- 
vidual ‘nature.’ ”’ 

They have co-ordinated their movements in various kinds of manual work 
about the house, and so have acquired a characteristic independence ot action, 
and an initiative in the adaptation of their actions to their environment, and out 
of all this there emerges a personality, for the children have become little men, 
who are self-reliant. 

The special attention necessary to handle small fragile objects without 
breaking them, and to move heavy articles without making a noise, has endowed 
the movements of the whole body with a lightness and grace which are charac- 
teristic of our children. It is a deep feeling of ‘‘responsibility'’ which has 
brought them to such a pitch of perfection. ...... (As in contributing to the 
success of a meal when they are waiting, or in co-operating to preserve ‘‘silence,’’) 

. . Indeed, our children have taken the road which leads them to mastery of 
themselves. (pp. 91-2). 


They have also ‘ ordered the inner world of their minds,” and 
are led by “‘aninner guide”’ to become “ active and intelligent explorers 
instead of wandering wayfarers in an unknown land,” that is, in the 
world of words as well as in the world of things. (pp.93-4.) Thus 
the miracle of an ‘“‘ explosion into writing” is explained and shown 
to be no miracle, but a stage in an orderly process of training. 

The place of writing and figures and the preparatory nature of 
this method are indicated in the following passage. (pp.128-g9) :— 

All those early acquisitions, which have brought order into the child’s mind, 


would be wasted were they not firmly established by means of written language 
and of figures. Thus established, however, these experiences open up an unlimited 
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field for future education. What we have done, therefore, is to introduce the 
child to a higher level—the level of ‘‘ culture,’’ and he will now be able to pass 
on to a school; not, however, the school as we know it to-day, where, 
irrationally, we try to give culture to minds not yet prepared or educated to receive it. 

To preserve the health of their minds, which have been excercised and not 
fatigued by the order of the work, our children must have a new kind of school 
for the acquisition of culture. 


The author adds that her experiments in the continuation of 
this method for older children are already far advanced. We 
venture to hope that the children, with their careful preparation, 
will now have freer play for invention and imagination, with less 
apparatus, but with a widening range of natural and vital contact 
with the constructive problems and necessities of nature and human 
life. 

Turning to “moral factors,” Dr. Montessori points out that in 
the words “‘ good”’ and “evil”? we include the most varying ideas 
and “confuse them especially im ouyv practical dealings with little 
childven.” Being prevented from gaining his experience in natural 
and ordered ways the child becomes ‘‘ naughty.” He annoys his 
elders. 

What wonder then that the evil disappears when, if we offer the right means 
for development and leave the child full liberty to use them, rebellion has no 
more reason for existence ? 

Further, by the substitution of a series of outbursts of joy for the old series 
of outbursts of vage, the moral physiognomy of the child comes to assume a calm 
and gentleness which make him appear a different being. 

It was we who provoked the children to the violent manifestations of a real 
struggle for existence. In order to exist according to the needs of their psychic 
development they had often to snatch from us the things which seemed necessary 
to them for the purpose. They had to move contrary to our laws, or sometimes 
to struggle with other children to wrest from them the objects of their desire. 

On the other hand, if we give children the means of existence, the struggle for 
it disappears, and a vigorous expansion of life takes its place. (pp. 131-132). 

The Dottoressa concludes with an eloquent plea for two factors 
to which she attributes the success of her work with children, 
“ the organisation of work, and liberty.” 

The criminality of our times, as a matter of fact, has been compared toa 
form of barbarism surviving in the midst of civilised peoples. It is, therefore, 
through the better organisation of work that society will probably attain to a 
further purification; and in the meanwhile it seems unconsciously to be seeking 
the overthrow of the last barriers between itself and liberty. 

If this is what we learn from society, how great should be the results among 
little children of three to six years of age if the organisation of their work is 
complete, and their freedom absolute? It is for this reason that to us they seem 
so good; like heralds of hope and of redemption. (pp. 135-6). 

Supposing now that we rejected every recommendation that 
has so far been mentioned in this article—even then the book still 
contains a suggestion which, under the present disabilities of so 
many homes, might well be accepted as indicating a much wanted 
auxiliary to the homes of poor, overworked or overcrowded parents, 
or of any parents or guardians of young children who do not feel 
themselves able to give their charges all the attention or accommo- 
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dation they require. Such an auxiliary would indeed seem to be 
almost a necessity under present conditions, this is what Dr. 
Montessori calls (p. 9) :— 


A **CHILDREN’S HOUSE.” 


The ‘Children’s House”’ is the environment which is offered to the child 
that he may be given the opportunity of developing his activities. This kind of 
school is not of a fixed type, but may vary according to the financial resources 
at disposal and to the opportunities afforded by the environment. It ought to 
be a real house; that is to say, a set of rooms with a garden of which the 
children are the masters. A garden which contains shelters is ideal, because 
the children can play or sleep under them, and can also bring their tables out 
to work-or dine. In this way they may live almost entirely in the open air, and 
are protected at the same time from rain and sun. 


We make the suggestion seriously to local authorities and 
building societies of different kinds that a “ Children’s House” of this 
kind should form a feature of every building scheme. A _ well 
qualified directress of such a “Children’s House” would be one of 
the most important and useful members of the community. 


A MANCHESTER EXPERIMENT. 


EDUCATIVE TOYS. Being an Account of Investigations with 
Montessori and other Apparatus, conducted at the Fielden School. 
By J. J. Findlay, M.A., Ph.D., Professor of Education in the 
University of Manchester, and Miss K. Steel. Blache & Son, 
London, Glasgow and Bombay. 1/6 net. 


This is the report, or rather reports, of an investigation “‘ to see 
whether children of the youngest age could be profitably introduced 
to Montessori apparatus ” and “ to see how far parents, nurses, and 
governesses could be interested and could effectively share in these 
endeavours to promote their children’s welfare.” (pp. 88-9). 

To take the second object first, the authors conclude that 
“intelligent mothers can in a few weeks come to realize the general 
principles of independence and initiative—principles which sensible 
and busy mothers have always recognized, but nowadays find it 
increasingly difficult to put into practice.” (p. 89). Nurses and 
governesses are inclined to treat the educative process “ just as many 
schoolmasters treat educational theories.” Therefore “time and 
care must be expended to enable such persons to think out for 
themselves the grounds on which these reforms are based.” (p. 90). 

With regard to the children, an observation recorded on p. 86 
should be a recommendation to busy mothers :— 

These children have begun to rely upon themselves ; they are able to play 
alone at home, occupied busily for half an hour at a time without worrying an 
elder person to amuse them every few minutes 2 oN. There seems to be 


no reason why a normal child, as soon as it can walk and talk, should not be 
provided with the First Grade of these toys and shown how to use them, 
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Nf! Again, we read on pp. 61-2 :— 


Wi Generally speaking, all the children are exhibiting two contrasted qualities 
th] to a degree which we had not witnessed in similar children before this change in 
it their life was introduced—viz., a growth in independence and initiative, side by 
it side with a quieter demeanour and more consideration for others, It would appear 
that these children really needed to be left alone, not only for cultivating what is 
} called individuality, but for the mental repose which seems needful for adjust- 
1a | ment to the social milieu. 


; And on p. 63 :— 


| 
| | In collective teaching all must go at the same pace, or drop out by inatten- 
I} tion, Here the slow child can go slow, and achieve the desired result on his own 
}| plane. The result is repose and steadiness. All the teachers, as well as some 
a mothers, comment on the increased quietness in the general atmosphere; the 
| little ones go about their business with less excitement, but with equal joy. 


Also this ‘isolated activity’? allows scope for the great 
variations of energy in the same child. 

Several points of criticism or query are dealt with, as in the 
following, on pp. 65-6, dealing with various temperaments... '' BoB.” 
is “ volatile and distracted.” 


Mi The mind is full of fancies (fostered by attendance at the picture house in 
HII these days!). These educative toys answer capitally in such a case, for the 
child is compelled to solve the problem each toy presents. Of course, the 
teacher has to interfere when ‘‘ E.B.”’ uses the Broad Stair te make a ship with 
WN | funnels instead of a stair ; there is a time for ships and funnels, but also a time 
MN for counting blue and red steps. ‘‘T.S.’’ and ‘* E.B.” do best when they work 
1h together : the one is sociable and volatile, the other shy, but steady. The habit 
|| of attention seems to be fundamental as the starting-point for further intellectual 
development : hence the progress here made seems to be conclusive. 


And again, on the vexed question of the eight shades of colour, 
(p. 67) :— 

Our records show, first, that the task of arranging eight shades of eight 
colours gives intense pleasure and can be successfully achieved ; secondly, that 


it secures sustained attention to a pursuit at once intellectual and aesthetic. 
That suffices to justify its introduction either to the nursery or the infant school. 


And with regard to blindfolding, so much objected to by some, 
(Pp. 70-71) -— | 

It is merely the reduction of ‘‘ blindman’s buff” to a charming pedagogic 
exercise! If we recognize thoroughly the importance of the psychology under- 
lying, ¢.g., O’Shea’s Dynamic Factor in Education, we shall more readily admit the 
advantage of measures which limit the attention of the child by shutting his eyes. 
More than one child has afforded striking evidence on this point. Those who 
displayed a habit of dreamy inattention were evidently satisfied too readily by 
looking around ; perceptions of sight actually distracted the attention from the 
Steady control of hands necessary to tie a bow or fasten a button: as soon as 
eye-sight was cut off this control became possible. 


And the case is cited of a boy who, after toying with a frame 
for twenty minutes, was blindfolded and “became alert and 
completed the frame in one and a half minutes.” But we are not 
definitely told what the future effect on these children was when 
they came again to the work using eyes and hands together. 

Again, as to the vital application of the activities. | Miss Steel 
has invented more “ frames”; and we read on p. 23 :— 
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The benefits here were quickly realized by the children, and we were soon 
convinced that such apparatus enables them to become independent in dressing 
themselves much more quickly than by having dolls to dress. The little child 
is satisfied with the repetition of the act twenty, forty, sixty times. He does not need 
the ‘‘ purpose ’’ of a doll’s boot to button in order to secure this satisfaction ; his 
muscles and nerves need to practice the adaptations of buttoning and 
unbuttoning in isolation from any other stimulus. When the adaptation is 
achieved he then reverts with joy to the practical situation presented by his own 
clothes and his own feet, and, if you let him, thereafter to the needs of any other 
child who has not learned this personal independence. 

‘There is no reason,” say the authors, ‘‘why boys and girls 
should wait till they become fathers and mothers before they take 
an interest in little children.” (p. 39). And they advocate that girls 
(what about boys?) from Standard VII should be permitted, for a 
day in each week, to help in the direction of the little children 
‘both in the use of the educative toys and in the social activities ” 
—‘‘as a simple recognition of the practical sympathies and 
relationship that exist under natural conditions between elder and 
younger children.” (p. 40). 

Theauthorsalso strongly recommend that, whenever possible, the 
apparatus be made in the school. “ Boys and girls will willingly make 
educative toys for their little brothers and sisters if provided with a 

-model.” (p. 17). But they recommend teachers freely to select from 
amongst the toys and “to leave each piece of apparatus to justify itself, 
and, further, to permit room for adaptation and improvement.” (p. 43). 
This sounds wise, but it is difficult to see how each piece is to have 
a full chance of justifying itself, or the whole course or method is to 
have a satisfactory trial, unless the whole set has been tried, or at 
least presented to the children. 

It should also be noted that the report under review appears to 
rest upon only a partial trial, namely, during the first hour of the 
school day ; and the children did not come in the afternoon. The 
results are all the more remarkable. 

As to any supposed rivalry between Froebel and Montessori 
methods, the authors say (p. 60) :— 

Nothing that we have heard or read of this new system leads us to ‘* scrap ”’ 
the pedagogy of Froebel; rather, we think that Montessori has come ‘ not to 
destroy, but to fulfil.”’ 

We are warned (on p. 78) not to “undertake to introduce even 
a fragment of Montessori apparatus into a school without being 
prepared for some novel and fatiguing experience.” The teachers 
say that the work is far harder than collective class management. 

But, whatever the strain may be at first, I have no hesitation in affirming that 
the organization by teachers of individual child study, such as we are compelled 
by this mode of schooling to undertake, will lead the way to far-reaching reforms, 
both in the training of teachers and in child psychology. (p. 79). 

Another debated point—and an important one—is the possibility, 
or advisability, of teaching defective children with others. We are 
told (on pp. 95-6) that under Montessori conditions a backward or 
defective pupil “‘can go his own pace, and any help he receives 
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from his comrades will be the outcome of individual kindness and 
sympathy.” The others will not be kept back to meet his needs. 

This investigation, then, seems to show that the Italian 
Dottoressa has brought a contribution calculated to help us towards 
ends to which we all aspire, as well stated in the following passage, 
with which we will close this notice (p. 88) :— 


Most of our modern amusements are adapted to people who behave like 
butterflies : the tit-bit of the newspaper, the short story, the rapid turn of a music 
hall, and the still more rapid changes of the cinema are methods exactly adapted to 
a civilization which has educated (sic) its children to require dissipation. Such 
an adaptation is not according to nature, 7.e., according to the real needs and powers 
of normal capacity, but is a perversion. Here is, e.g., A.P., who in April was 
only happy when bothering his mother to help him to be amused: in July, 
without any pressure or exhortation, he is more happy and contented with 
educative toys which keep his attention, naturally and profitably, for half an 
hour atatime. This is fundamental, not only because here and now A.P. is 
living a more rational life, but because he is forming habits, motor and intellectual, 
which at this plastic period will govern his entire disposition. 


“PARENTS AND CHILDREN.” 


This is the name of the preface to the play “ Misalliance.” 
The full title of the book in which it is found is Misalliance, The Dark 
Lady of the Sonnets, and Fanny's First Play. With a Treatise on 
Parents and Children. By Bernard Shaw. (Constable, London: 
1914. 6/-). 

Good wine needs no bush, and one would have thought that a 
good play needed no preface. In this case we should be inclined to 
say that a good preface needs no play. This preface will stand by 
itself and is worth reading by all who are interested in education— 
real or otherwise—and in real politics. It is an earnest plea for the 
emancipation of the child from the tyranny of being shut up and taught 
things he does not want to know—and having interesting things 
made uninteresting—and for the emancipation of children and 
parents from one another. 

Here is Mr. Shaw’s indictment of the school. He tells us that 
his school “ made only the thinnest pretence of teaching anything 
but Latin and Greek.” Yet, after several years at it he had for- 
gotten the “ good deal of Latin grammar” that an uncle had taught 
him in a few weeks before he went, and he has never seen a Latin 
inscription on a tomb that he could translate throughout. He can 
‘‘ decipher perhaps the greater part of the Greek alphabet.” But he 
‘can read French as easily as English,” has some scraps of German 
and a little operatic Italian. These he was never taught at school. 

Instead I was taught lying, dishonorable submission to tyranny, dirty 
stories, a blasphemous habit of treating love and maternity as obscene jokes, 
hopelessness, evasion, derision, cowardice, and all the blackguard’s shifts by which 
the coward imitates other cowards. And if I had been a boarder at an English 
public school instead of a day boy at an Irish one, I might have had to add to 
these deeper shames still. (pp. xxvi-xxvii). 
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It is no answer to this, the author maintains, to say that schools 
have improved, which in essence he denies, or to point to a few 
persons with “a natural genius for ‘ bringing up’ children.” If the 
supply of these last was adequate it “ could operate only by at once 
recognizing and establishing the rights of children.”’ 

Then, under the heading, “ What We Do Not Teach, and 
Why,” we find the following passage aimed at our own objective, the 
fundamentals of justice :— 


The most important simple fundamental economic truth to impress on a 
child in complicated civilizations like ours is the truth that whoever consumes 
goods or services without producing by personal effort the equivalent of what he 
or she consumes, inflicts on the community precisely the same injury that a thief 
produces, and would, in any honest State, be treated as a thief, however full his 
or her pockets might be of money made by other people. (p. xxxi). 


Mr. Shaw sums up a child’s rights in “the right to live,” to 
have “its existence accepted as necessary and sacred.”’ 


And this right to live includes, and in fact is, the right to be what the child 
likes and can, to do what it likes and can, to make what it likes and can, to think 
what it likes and can, to smash what it dislikes and can, and generally to behave 
in an altogether unaccountable manner within the limits imposed by the similar 
rights of its neighbors. And the rights of society over it clearly extend to 
requiring it to qualify itself to live in society without wasting other peoples’ time, 
that is, it must know the rules of the road. . . . . . (p. xxxvili). 


and so on. If any one is frightened by this passage, let them go 
and see it in literal practice at the Little Commonwealth, and con- 
sider if they would not be more secure of leading a peaceful life 
under such circumstances than they are at present. 

Perhaps the following on p. xl. may reassure doubters :— 

Loathsome as we have made the idea of duty (like the idea of work) we 
must habituate children to a sense of repayable obligation to the community 
for what they consume and enjoy, and inculcate the repayment as a point of 
honor. .. . .. .. Productive work for children has the advantage that its 
discipline is the discipline of impersonal necessity, not that of wanton personal 
coercion. 

A child is an experiment, says the author, and adults should 
“treat the child as an experiment like themselves, and possibly a 
more successful one.” And, if the modern schoolmaster replies that 
he is always experimenting with his children, the answer is that 

It is the Life Force that has to make the experiment and not the school- 
master: and the Life Force for the child's purpose is in the child and not in the 
schoolmaster. (p. liv). 

Quoting Sam Weller’s indignant question, “ Ain’t nobody to be 
whopped for this here?” Mr. Shaw declares (pp. lvii-lvii1) :— 

This exclamation of Sam Weller is at once the negation of Christianity and the 
beginning and the end of current morality ; and so it will remain as long as the 
family and the school persist as we know them: that is, as long as the rights of 
children are so utterly denied that nobody will even take the trouble to ascertain 
what they are, and coming of age is like the turning of a convict into the streets 
after twenty-one years’ penal servitude. Indeed it is worse; for the convict may 
have learnt before his conviction how to live in feedom anc may remember how to 
set about it, however lamed his powers of freedom may have become through 
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disuse ; but the child knows no other way of life but the slave’s way. Born free, 
as Rousseau says, he has been laid hands on by slaves from the moment of his 
birth and brought up asa slave. How is he, when he is at last set free, to be 
anything else than the slave he actually is, clamoring for war, for the lash, for 
police, prisons, and scaffolds in a wild panic of delusion that without these 


things he is lost. 

No doubt some of these words call for modification, but it is 
to be hoped that that fact will not hide the profound truth in them. 
Probably “ the end of current morality ” is not quite as here stated. 
The waters have already been troubled, and the social conscience is 
ill at ease. | 

There is a great deal more in this treatise which needs question 
and thought and discussion. Could it not be published by itself for 
wide circulation? We must leave it with a strong recommendation 
for such treatment, and with the following final quotation (p. cxi):— 

If people are brought up to be slaves, it is useless and dangerous to let them 
loose at the age of twenty-one and say ‘‘ Now you are free.’’ No one with the 
tamed soul and broken spirit of a slave can be free. . . .. . A nation that is 
free at twenty-one is not free at all. 


Re pre 
ABSOLUTE DISCIPLINE AND FREEDOM. 


Lvammg Delinquent Boys for Citizenship. By Calvin Derrick, 
Superintendent Preston School of Industry, Ione, California. 

This 1s a paper read before the Conference of Institutional 
Officials and Probation Officers at the National Conference of 
Charities and Corrections, Memphis, Tenn., May 8, 1914. We so 
much agree with much of it, and we are so well aware that 
Mr. Derrick knows what he is talking about, that we hesitate to 
disagree with those parts which do not commend themselves at first 
sight. 
. Mr. Derrick condemns “the present reformatory system of 
training for delinquent boys.” (pp. 14-15) :— 

First —Because it attempts to deal with too large numbers. 

Second.—Because it is unnecessarily repressive and crushing, constantly 


dealing with the offences rather than the offenders. 

Third.—Because the system and also the practice combine to make the boy’s 
industrial training problematical ; it is not a certainty. 

Fourth.—Because it permits the boy to be paroled when it is well known 
that he cannot honestly maintain a decent standard of living, and that his 
inefficiency makes it probable that he cannot hold his job. 

Fifth.—Because it tolerates an untrained, low grade of employees, often 
little or no better than the boys themselves. 

I am aware of plenty of exceptions to these sweeping condemnations, but I 
am condemning the system, not the exceptions, and by system I mean the laws, 
the general public, the active workers who are proud of big institutions; the 
legislatures that refuse equipment; in fact everything and everyone who fit 
into the present condition that deprives the children in custody from the best, 
most efficient and most benign influence that can possibly be brought to bear 


upon the work. 
The author believes that “three lines of training must go 
hand in hand in the daily life of the boy,” namely, absolute 
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discipline, absolute freedom, and a closely correlated course of 
training in school and shop. (p. 7). We are disposed to agree; 
but it is over his interpretation of ‘“ absolute discipline ” that we 
should like to have some hours of conversation with him, or, better 
still, a few weeks in his school. His explanations go a long way to 
disarm criticism, especially his advocacy of giving rein to the 
“obstinate” boy. But it is not quite clear what he means by 
inflexible military training. Many military men would not them- 
selves advocate this, if it involved much stiff military drill, for 
instance. 

Though prompt obedience is insisted on and “no compromuse on this 
point within the military or industrial field,’ yet Mr. Derrick says 

. 8) i— 
P aie persistent refusal of a boy to work, or to obey, should never be met by 
resistance of a violent or combative nature by those in authority, if they are seek- 
ing to lead the boy out of his fighting mood. For instance, if a boy refuses to 
work, I should agree with him that he need not work, but tell him in a perfectly 
businesslike manner that as long as he wishes to refrain from working he will be 
obliged to live on bread and water, but that any time he wishes to change his 
diet he may do so by changing his mind about the work. You have now robbed 
him of the satisfaction that he would have derived from being flogged forcibly 
by the State. 

We take exception to the bread and water diet. Practically it 
amounts to punishment by arbitrarily restricting the necessaries of 
life. Why bread and water in particular : Why any food at all? 
In the matter of food, what we should all aim at providing, or 
earning, is the amount and kind necessary for full life. And that is 
the minimum that a self-respecting community could allow. We 
therefore preter the Little Commonwealth plan of letting everyone 
sit down as usual to the common meal, and remain subject to the 
free play of public opinion. Of course this question of food—and 
stoppages of food—is complicated by the fact that most of us eat a good 
deal that is not good for us, the consequence being that most of us 
suffer from malnutrition, and feel ourselves on short commons if 
this is prevented. 

Here are some passages we commend to the notice of persons 
connected with reformatory and industrial schools :— 

The child is relieved from all necessity of thinking. It is not for him to 
assume any responsibility about his personal movements, his only care is to see 
to it that his personal actions and his personal speech are inoffensive to the officer 
in charge. Having thus protected himself against punishments or demerits, his 
whole responsibility as to his training or his future ceases. The system indicates 
when he shall rise in the morning, the officer in charge sees to it’ that ‘he: 1s 
properly dressed. The rules and regulations, in the hands of the faithful officer, 
relieve the boy from all thought as to his movements throughout the day. The 
same system indicates how his recreation hours shall be spent, the number of 
minutes he shall be allowed to play, and closely prescribes the time as well as 
the material allotted for reading or study. Closely limits the area over which 


he may roam. Specifies minutely the things he shall mot do. ..... In fact 
the system, as a system, is so perfect that it makes a mere cog out of the boy. 
(pp: 3-4)- 


The above, of course, in criticism of institutionalism. 
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We know these boys are liars, thieves and mischief-makers, that is why they 
come to us. The rules of the institution set up for the boy an almost ideal 
standard of conduct, a standard higher than the average officer in charge of the 
boy, lives, outside of the institution, and it is wholly unfair to demerit the boy 
for lying, stealing, smoking, or other things which represent want of character, 
low ideals and want of training. Asa matter of fact this system of demeriting 
trains the boy into being a skilful deceiver, and tends to make him a ‘sneak.’’ 
He cannot reform ina day and thus meet the required standard, therefore his 
only protection is to train himself to become sly enough not to becaught. There 
is thus developed among the boys a thorough system of protecting one another, 
and it is only the stupid, mentally weak, or else the very bold and defiant boys 
who are caught. Our task is to continue aiding boys in reaching higher levels 
of conduct, and these higher levels cannot be reached through any such system 
of punishment. Higher levels of conduct and Citizenship are reached only by 
constantly renewed endeavors, prompted by an inspiration to do better or 
accomplish more, or to deserve the respect and confidence reposed in us by those 
whom we wish to please. (pp. Q-I0). 

The training for good citizenship must be based upon the degrees cf respon- 
an which a youth can be made to assume regarding his own development. 
eae) I 

We should like to quote more. But the best plan would be to 
read and re-read this paper, and then go and see the Preston School. 


LE 
PROSTITUTION IN EUROPE.* 


It is very rarely that one finds so difficult a subject so admir- 
ably handled. With the possibility of formalism on the one hand 
and sentimentalism on the other, Mr. Flexner avoids both, and gives 
us an accurate picture of the working of the Social Evil in European 
cities to-day, and also some clear-headed and forceful hints as to 
treatment of this painful and hitherto hopeless problem. While we 
are limited, in our discussion of the book, to its relevance to our 
own particular line of work, we can heartily recommend its perusal 
by all who desire the good of the community and the uplift of 
humanity. 

Needless to say, Mr. Flexner offers no panacea for the moral 
sickness of which he treats. He gives us the results of two years’ 
painstaking and unprejudiced investigation ; hesettles, once and forall, 
the debated question of Regulation versus Abolition, proving the 
utter failure of the former either to limit Prostitution or to decrease 
disease ; he clears the air of the prurient or prudish and always 
false preconceptions that have befogged the understanding and 
estimates of the careless writer and thinker on these subjects ; and 
he has given us some practical and pertinent suggestions for 
improvement. 

With regard to the question of supply and demand he says: 

“Prostitution is not merely a matter between man and 
woman—the former overtaken by a periodic impulse demanding 
gratification, the latter supporting herself through the passionless 


“PROSTITUTION IN EUROPE. By Abraham Flexner. New York, The 
Century Co., 1914. 
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sacrifice of the sexual function. Over and above this, it is an 
industry, deliberately cultivated by third parties for their own profit ; 
and the instinct readily lends itself to artificial exploitation. . 
Amid conditions as they exist in Paris, Berlin and Vienna, and the 
smaller towns like Geneva which aspire to be world cities by being 
licentious, growing youth is characterized not by a normal, healthy 
and natural sex-development, but by an over-stimulated and prema- 
ture sex-activity—a purely artificial excitation of instinct. An 
artificial supply of prostitutes is deliberately created ; forced upon 
the market under appropriate conditions, an artificial demand is 
worked up to consume it. Every tolerated focus, through the 
existence of which third parties benefit, thus soon becomes a vested 
interest, actively engaged in whipping up demand and supply, 
reacting upon each other. Supply, everywhere greater than spon- 
taneous demand, is utilized to create a secondary demand. A 
striking example of deliberate business organization along these 
lines is to be found in Paris where, closely adjoining one another in 
the rue Pigal, are found a dance hall, a café and an assignation 
house said to form a plant under one management.” Again: 
«The important point to remember, from the standpoint of practical 
policy is this. Supply isto some extent artificially forced ; whatever 
may be true of minimum supply and demand, the artificial processes 
in question are in greater or less degree controllable or modifiable. 
a Fhe a Human nature is indeed weak enough on the 
sexual side; but the mass of existing vice is out of all proportion to 
what would exist on that account alone; and one way to abridge 
demand is to abridge supply, as it is being abridged by white slave 
legislation, by control of employment agencies, by care of the 
unprotected young and by rational management of the drink and 
amusement traffic. Moreover, whatever interferes with intensive 
exploitation virtually reduces supply. As forced supply increases 
demand, so diminished and hampered supply to some extent checks 
iti” 


Mr. Flexner evidently sees some relation between the so-called 
«Woman Question ” and the social evil. He says: 


“Continental Europe..... condones incontinence on the 
part of the male sex. No single cause accounts for this phenomenon, 
but certainly among the most important factors is not only the 
existence of a powerful instinct in man, but also the extent 
to which its indulgence is facilitated by the low social status of 
women. . . . Nothing is more certain in the domain of effort and 
ethics than that good conduct is largely the response of the individual 
to the expectation of society; men ‘can because they think they 
can.’ Social stigma is a most powerful deterrent ; social assent a 
powerful stimulus.” Again: “ The woman’s movement will 
unquestionably destroy the passivity of German women in respect to 
masculine irregularities.” 
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That Regulation, which exists in all large Continental cities, 
is an aid to rather than a check on Prostitution, and that the super- 
vision of the Morals Police, and medical examination, so far from 
rendering these women ‘safe’ only succeed in rendering them 
more dangerous to the community, isabundantly proved. A random 
quotation may be interesting : ‘berets 

“I have observed unmistakable evidence that regulation is 
itself one of the factors in demoralization, by reason of the prominence 
it gives to prostitution, the undermining of the forces that make for 
good conduct, and the illusion of safety that it creates. . . 
I happened to call on one of the most eminent of French dermatolo- 
gists at the time when he was consulted by a wealthy Mexican 
gentleman who was passing the winter in the gay capital. A prompt 
diagnosis of syphilis was made. ‘Impossible!’ rejoined the perturbed 
patient; ‘I have had nothing to do with any woman except an 
inmate of a well-known resort of high character (he named the 
house and street) who possesses a certificate of good health. For 
this security | pay 100 francs.’ + You could purchase equal security 
on the streets,’ replied the French savant.’ The author has made 
a conscientious personal investigation into this subject, having 
witnessed the examination of the women concerned; and the results, 
as given in chapter VII, are most informing. The chapter ends 
with the following : “A final absurdity remains to be pointed out. 
What can it avail to incarcerate for brief periods a few unhappy 
women, if meanwhile the manufacture of {fresh foci of infection 
proceeds unhampered? As long as regulation completely omits 
men, new sources of infection are produced far more rapidly than 
by any known method they can be eradicated. A vicious circle 
exists. Men infect the beginners. . . . who in their turn infect 
othermen. . . . . Logic and justice alike require that both 
parties be considered as equal partners in the act ; and in no respect 
is it more completely impossible to omit either of the two essential 
factors from the reckoning than in the matter of disease. Society 
has chosen to overlook the man; but Nature has righted the balance 
by impartially distributing disease and suffering; nor willshe permit 
herself to be out-witted by any one-sided scheme.” 

While reguiation is not practised in England at the present 
time, it is well that those among us who, through ignorance of its 
real significance, would like to see it established here, should under- 
stand its practical failure in countries where it exists. 

In England Prostitution is not in itself an offence against the 
law ; the women may ply their trade as they like so long as they do 
not annoy or offend. The streets are in better condition, owing, 
doubtless, to a change of popular feeling, than they were in years 
past. Mr. Flexner draws attention to the brothels of the Haymarket 
district which masquerade as massage parlours, schools for the 
teaching of foreign languages, baths, or rheumatism cures. ‘These 
places are advertised in certain periodicals, and by sandwich men 
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who parade through Regent St., and Bond St. The women who 
manage these resorts have ‘ nurses ° or ‘ assistants’ on the premises 
during business hours; if the customer is not pleased, photographs 
of available girls are shown. 

Mr. Flexner’s conclusions are that ‘“‘as compared with cosmo- 
politan continental cities that regulate prostitution London has lost 
nothing and actually gained something through its abolition policy.” 
On the subject of fines he says: “In regulation as in abolition 
communities the system of fining and imprisoning offenders, is futile, 
expensive and demoralizing.’ 

In the chapter on “ Abolition and Order” he says: “ Meanwhile, 
below the surface, lie the frightful evils out of which professional 
prostitution come. An acrid controversy in Glasgow between the 
Inspector of the Parish and the Chief Constable throws a flood of 
light on a situation which neither regulation or abolition touches. 
The former cites the volume ofexisting immorality, the frequent viola- 
tion of children, the existence of ice-cream shops which are merely 
cloaks for indecency ; the latter replies that prostitution is in itself 
no crime, that arrests can be made only where habitual prostitutes 
are guilty of importuning, that the difficulties of proof in case of 
:mmoral establishments are very serious and that incidental prostitu- 
tion and immorality lie outside the province of the police. Thus 
even though regulation is condemned, . . - the serious problem 
remains. . . . Vicious liquor and amusement resorts are not bad 
because prostitutes fasten upon them ; prostitutes fasten upon them 
because they are bad.” 

The situation in England with regard to the treatment of vene- 
real diseases is very serious. The hospital provisions are utterly 
inadequate. A most inhuman attitude prevails with regard to these 
diseases, the feeling being expressed that to care for such persons as 
are infected (though many of them, we know, are themselves 
innocent) would be ‘ rescuing persons from the consequences of their 
sins. The author quotes the Webbs in their severe arraignment 
of the present treatment of these cases: * The man or woman 
suffering from gonorrhcea or syphilis, even if the innocent victim of 
another’s guilt, is refused admission to the voluntary hospital; 
deterred and, as often as possible, hustled out of the workhouse ; 
and wholly unprovided for by the local health authority.” 
Mr. Flexner goesonto say: “‘Thesanitary spirit is as yet undeveloped. 
‘| don’t believe in making it safe,’ remarked the secretary ofa lock- 
hospital to me, just as we entered the children’s ward, where thirty to 
forty innocent victims were under his care, the moral and medical 
aspects of the problem as yet hindering each cther in his mind!” 

Perhaps the most valuable part of a most valuable book is 
the concluding paragraph, which runs as follows: 

“In so far as prostitution is the outcome of ignorance, laws and 
police are powerless ; only knowledge will aid. In so far as pros- 
titution is the outcome of mental or moral defect, laws and police are 
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powerless; only the intelligent guardianship of the State will avail. 
In so far as prostitution is due to alcohol, to illigitimacy, to 
broken homes, to bad homes, to low wages, to wretched industrial 
conditions—to any or all-of the particular phenomena respecting 
which the modern conscience is becoming sensitive,—only a trans- 
formation wrought by education, religion, science, sanitation, 
enlightened and far-reaching statesmanship can effect a cure. Our 
attitude towards prostitution, in so far as these factors are concerned, 
cannot embody itself in a special remedial or repressive policy, for 
in this sense it must be dealt with as part of the larger social problems 
with which it is inextricably entangled. Civilization has stripped 
for a life-and-death wrestle with tuberculosis, alcohol and other 
plagues. It is on the verge of a similar struggle with the crasser 
forms of commercialized vice. Sooner or later, it must fling down 
the gauntlet to the whole horrible thing. This will be the real 
contest, a contest that will tax the courage, the self-denial, the faith, 
the resources of humanity to the uttermost.” 
AH. 


OTHER REVIEWS. 


WOMAN AND CRIME. By H.L. ADAM. T. Werner Laurie,’ 
London: 1914. Price 6/- net. 


This work is really an account of a number of notorious crimes 
which have been committed these fifty years, and, as a résumé of 
sensational cases will be read with great interest, though it cannot 
be said to throw any new light upon the science of criminology. It 
is enriched by some 24 photographs, not all of which have much to 
do with the text, as, for instance, the hideous portrait of Madame 
Dumollard, obtained from Madame Tussaud’s, about whom we 
failed to find anything, and whose name does not occur in the subject 
index. The author's criticisms contain a good deal of strong common 
sense, and he is severe against Lombroso’s exaggerations, but he is 
too much given to making broad and general statements which 
overlook the complexities of great human problems, and he lacks 
Charles Reade’s gift of putting himself in a temptation area. The 
chapter about poisons and their effects is the most interesting part 
of the book. ei wh 


WOLADLE ENGLISH ‘TRIALS, LHLAL' OF. Tae 
SEDDONS. Edited by Filson Young. Wm. Hodge & Co., 
London & Edinburgh, 1914. 5/- net. 


This is one of a series of 24 Notable English Trials of great 
interest to moralists, criminologists, and all law and penal reformers. 
_The trial of the Seddons (husband and wife) for the murder of 

a Miss Barrow who lodged with them is, as the editor of this book 
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says, important in many ways. It “ focusses in itself a number of 
changes which have gradually been developing in the administration 
of the criminal law; and it is likely to be epoch-making for this and 
various other reasons.” It certainly is of great interest, if read and 
compared with a somewhat similar trial about 20 years ago under 
different legal conditions. ‘That case, the Maybrick Case, recently 
also published in the Notable Trial Series and edited by H. B. Irving, and 
the Seddon Case are remarkable for many similar circumstances, 
and for some striking differences in the legal surroundings of the 
two trials. In both cases a woman was on her trial for murder. 
In both there was evidence of poisoning by arsenic, administered 
after the purchase of fly-papers. In neither case was it possible to 
prove, except by inference, that the arsenic came from these fly- 
papers. As in ail or most poisoning, and many murder cases, the 
incriminating evidence was by indirect, or what is called circumstan- 
tial evidence. Evidence of motive and opportunity also played a 
large part in both cases. As the editor of the Seddon Case says, 
«“ Tt was the length of this chain rather than its strength which enabled 
the prosecution to bind it round the prisoner.” 

The difference in the administration of the law in these two 
cases is most striking and of very great interest to all law reformers. 
As the editor points out in his very able introduction, which is 
a most interesting epitomised account of the whole trial together 
with all its side issues and considerations, the Seddon Case “ will 
stand asa classic example of the working of the Prisoners’ Evidence 
Act in capital cases.” He seems (perhaps only critically) not en- 
tirely to favour the use of this Evidence Act and to use criticisms 
upon it that were often made when this Act was under consideration. 

Undoubtedly it has placed an unfortunate accused person, 
guilty or not, under the very Rontgen Rays of Criminal Justice. 
Terrible such an ordeal must be to most, although it does not seem . 
to have been so to the man Seddon, who, it appears, exhibited astonish- 
ing coolness, calmness and cleverness, whatever he was inwardly 
suffering. Mr. Filson Young suggests that this was largely his 
undoing and prejudiced the Court of Law against him. Herewasa 
type of prisoner who would desire to give his own evidence even 
though guilty of the crime alleged against him. Even more terrible 
must have been the ordeal to innocent persons in former days, who 
could give no evidence to clear, or attempt to clear themselves. 
Mrs. Maybrick was certainly allowed to make a statement towards 
the end of her trial (a somewhat unusual proceeding). Had she 
been able to give evidence on oath which would have been tested it 
could never have been said that she had been deprived of this piece 
of justice. That she did not and could not no doubt (with other 
cases) helped to bring about the Prisoners’ Evidence Act. Perhaps 
the most striking comparison between the Seddon and Maybrick 
Cases is to be found in the use of the Court of Criminal Appeal, to 
which the prisoner Seddon had resort, and where his case was 
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reviewed for two days; whereas the Maybrick Case was on appeal 
to the Home Secretary, to Parliament, and to the Public for some- 
thing like 20 years. 

The whole of the trial of the Seddons is set out verbatim, after 
the editor’s introduction, so it can be read and studied closely by all 
legal reformers; and it would be of interest to know whether they 
agree with the editor, who heard the whole of the trial, that “it 
appeared as if in fact Seddon was convicted not because the Crown 
succeeded in proving his guilt, but because he failed to prove his 
innocence.” It appears to the reviewer that it was amplified over 
and over again during the trial that it was for the Jury to be 
sitisfied that the Crown had made out its case, but the Jury may 
nevertheless have arrived at their conclusion from the editor’s point 
of view. The evidence upon which Seddon was convicted pressed 
just as hardly, if not more hardly, against his wife; “‘ but the Jury 
convicted him and acquitted her.’’ ‘This should cause many to read 
this trial to see if they agree with this criticism, notwithstanding the 
remark of the Judge to the prisoner Seddon, when condemning him 
to death “that he (the Judge) believed the verdict of the Jury with 
regard to her was a right one.” The editor also refers to what he 
describes as “the emotional aspect” of this trial—the emotion of 
the Judge contrasted with the coolness and calmness of the accused 
man Seddon. Perhaps both were disguising very different feelings. 
From a psychological and humanitarian point of view, and without 
thinking out this aspect of a criminal trial, one can only at the 
moment say this—that Justice is human, and one would rather see 
this aspect revealed—as it appears to have been revealed at thie 
trial of the Seddons. 

fe BR 


THE ROMANCE OF FRAUD. By Tighe Hopkins. Chapman 
& Hall, Lid., London, 1914. 7/6 net. 


This book is written more for those who can find ‘“ romance ” 
in crime than for serious penologists. Apart from the chapter 
headed ‘ Prisoners Paroled,” there is little in it bearing upon the 
philosophy of punishment. In this chapter, however, there is some 
matter for reflection on the part of the less serious readers to whom 
chatty chronicles of crime are interesting and whose notions of 
prison reform are based upon the idea that it is some new-fangled 
system of coddling prisoners. At any rate we can whole-heartedly 
welcome the author’s statement on p. 222 where, referring to the 
system of preventive detention as practised at Camp Hill, he says :— 

Almost wherever the authorities of prison have ventured to substitute trust 
or distrust, they have been encouraged to go one better in the matter. 

On p. 224 he says :— 


Little will be achieved at Camp Hill unless attention is given to the methods 
of individual treatment insisted on by all representative modern penologists. 
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And later he remarks that the principle of boarding out 
prisoners advocated by Dr. James Devon in “ The Criminal and 
the Community ” is an idea that is ‘something better, much better, 
than any Government has yet conceived.” 

This chapter, which contains all that will really interest readers 
of this Record, concludes with a remark contained in a Report made 
by the Governor of Northampton Prison which is worthy of 
remembrance :— 


A little trust will often bring the best out of the worst. 


P.J.M. 


OUR PRISON SYSTEM. By Alec. Cook. London: Drane’s, 6/-. 


In reading this book one must not be put off by some curious 
generalisations—such as on the first page (p. 11), that “the Tory 
magistrate is a severe person, and the Liberal a kind and lenient 
individual ’—which tend to shake one’s confidence in the author. 
Read on and you will find that the book contains a great deal of 
useful narration and sound criticism. The following passage, for 
instance (pp. 22-3), is perhaps one of the best criticisms of the 
prison system ever written :— 

A new life is imposed on the man with a view, it is said, to his reformation. 
Lf it were intended to reform him, it would adapt itself to the life he is intended 
to lead after his discharge, but there is nothing in common between them, and, 
therefore [it] is doomed to failure, It always struck me as an onlooker that the 
prison authorities had no confidence in their system and to hide its defects im- 
posed on the prisoners a cast-iron code of rules, of which ‘‘ penal silence ’’ is the 
most noteworthy and certainly the most impotent. Surely there is no recorder 
or judge so purblind as to think that a prisoner on discharge will remain silent 
for the remainder of his life! And is it likely that the discharged prisoner will 
have a man in livery to wait on him? 

The author appears to have had two useful experiences of 
prison life—useful to others, and even (owing to his religious tem- 
perament) to himself. He records great, though hardly fundamental, 
improvements in the interval. He returns again and again to 
denunciation of the “silent system,” “for this unnatural and im- 
possible system,” he says (p. 261), “is responsible for more gaol 
hypocrites than any other. It interposes a barrier between the well- 
disposed warders and their charges, and makes reform well-nigh 
impossible. At the same time it does not prevent inter-communica- 
tion between the prisoners.” 

On p. 87 we read :— 

But for the ‘‘silent system"’ . . . . this would have been an invaluable 
officer; but that brutal and inhuman system prevents a warder of intelligence 


from helping those under his charge. If seen conversing, or even speaking toa 
prisoner he is sure of a reprimand, if not worse. 


The author condemns the food in prison, and says on p. 189 :— 


I don’t hesitate to say that more is spent on medicine to counteract the ill 
effects of the prison diet than would supply each man of over a month’s sentence 
with a pint of new milk a day. 
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His opinion on short sentences seems to be at variance with 
the generally expressed views of the day, for he maintains that a 
sentence of three months is a greater deterrent than one of 12 to 18 
months, because “after three months in prison the great majority 
of prisoners settle down to the prison routine.” (p. 20). 


The author speaks well of the warders as a body, though he 
declares (p. 238) that he would rather be a prisoner, and he shows 
why. He condemns the system of “fines and reports ”’ and declares 
that, ‘when placed under a vain-glorious martinet”” the life of the 
warders is a “ burden and their duties a mechanical routine.” 


Other absurdities are also mentioned. We will quote only one 
more (pp. 285-6) :— 

The Government inspection is futile. I saw an Inspector soon after I went, 
passing along a row of men muttering ‘‘ ’’Plaints, ’plaints, ’plaints.’’ He was 
half-way up the stairs before it occurred to me what he had said. He meant, of 
course, ‘‘ Any complaints ? ”’ ; 

There are passages in this book quite well worth being read by 
prison authorities, and we hope they may read and mark them. 


On p. 275 the author says :— 


England is following [Scotland, it seems] slowly, and in another generation 
or two, 7.e. by the end of this century, the Reformatory, the Industrial School, 
the Poor-Law Barrack and even the Prison shall be relics of a shameful past. 


To which we devoutly say, ‘« Amen.” 


VOLUNTARY HOMES AND ORPHANAGES. London, 1914, 
6d. net. 

This is the Report of a special committee appointed by the 
Social Welfare Association “to inquire into the welfare of poor 
children in London.” The terms of reference were (p. 4) :— 

To inquire and report :— 


(2) As to the nature and extent of the needs of London Children, and how 
far these needs are met at the present time by voluntary charity and by Central 
or Local Authorities. 

(b) As to the establishment of more effective co-operation and co-ordinaticn. 

(c) As to the need and direction of further legislative action. 


This report does not cover all the ground implied in the above 
words, but gives an amount of useful information, about Homes and 
Orphanages which was not available in this handy form before. 


The account of these institutions cannot be considered very 
satisfactory. No doubt things are better than they were, but it is 
surely disgraceful that because children have very poor parents, or 
no parents, they should be crowded into institutions, forbidden to 
speak at meals and deprived of family life. 


Even facilities for learning trades seem deficient, especially for 
girls. And after-care, or provision of openings after leaving, is 
evidently inadequate in many cases. 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF THE BORSTAL ASSOCIATION 
for 1914. 


This is, as usual, a very interesting report bearing evidence of 
cautious progress. 

We still read of inmates, on leaving, being provided with 
complete outfits; and we ask again, and shall continue to ask, why 
these people should have these things given them. We read that 
they are worked hard to give them habits of industry. Surely it 
should not be beyond the ingenuity of the authorities to. devise 
means whereby these young people should be offered the ordinary 
incentive of working for their own support, and be enabled to 
purchase an outfit out of earnings, or, in certain cases, make things 
for themselves. 

There are some interesting notes on “home” conditions of 
some of the boys. 

The Report makes an appeal for more voluntary workers and 
for an increased subscription list. 


It is hoped that those who already subscribe may be willing during the 
coming year to increase their subscriptions, and that those readers of the Report 
who have not yet subscribed may be willing to assist in what is a national work 
of salvage. 

Fresh subscriptions to the amount of at ieast £400 will be needed this 
year, if the work of the Association is to be kept up. 


We recommend our readers to send for a copy of the Report 
either to this office or to the Borstal Association, 15, Buckingham 
Street, Strand, W.C. | 


THE CENTRAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE AID OF 
DISCHARGED CONVICTS. Thrd Annual Report. July, 1914. 


This is perhaps the most interesting of all the official or semi- 
official reports in this country. It gives an account—or more 
correctly a slight hint—of devoted labours in a field needing great 
resources of hopefulness and perseverance. It contains also some 
very candid remarks on the nature of our prison system. Take the 
following, for instance :— 


THE CONVICT especially needs assistance. For many months or even 
years he has been shut off from almost everything that holds together the life of 
the ordinary man; on his release he may easily find himself strange and friend- 
less, and, taking the line of least resistance, drift back into crime. (p. 3). 

Over three hundred had served more than one long term of imprisonment, 
and only eighty-two had not been imprisoned before. The majority had there- 
fore become used to a far less laborious life than that of the ordinary labouring 
man. (pp. 4-5). 

It is difficult to exaggerate the discouragement which must be faced by a 
man when he comes out from the sheltered and meticulously regulated life of 
penal servitude, into a rough and tumble and disorderly world. At once there 
is a demand on him for initiative, which has of necessity been sedulously sup- 
pressed for a space of years, for industry in the search for employment, for energy 
in a longer day’s work than has been asked of him in prison, and for geniality in 
his dealings with superiors and fellow workmen. 
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These problems he approaches often friendless, often somewhat broken in 
mind or body, always without that essential garment of civilisation—a character. 
It is not to be wondered at that many fall by the way, that some become defiant 
and others hopeless, and that older men sometimes look back to the prison which 
they have left as a haven of refuge from a bleak and stormy world. ip. 2h, 

Thus with one hand we, as a community, make the way of the 
transgressor hard—that is the way back to an honest and respect- 
able life—while with the other we allow a few devoted and public 
spirited persons to work at the undoing of the mischief we have 
done so much to aggravate. All the more must our admiration and 
gratitude go out to these heroic workers. 


The absurdity of our dealings are illustrated in a number of 
cases given both of failures and success. For instance, A, 
discharged after serving 10 years for rape, was convicted of a 
sexual offence within two months. C, after a sentence of seven 
years for a sexual offence, was convicted of indecent assault 
within three months. Another had had three terms of penal 
servitude for theft, and 16 shorter sentences—subject to bronchitis, 
not fit for hard work—but successfully helped ! 

I. was discharged in March, 1912, at the age of 63, having served seven terms 
of penal servitude, and a number of shorter sentences for larceny and false 
pretences. Notwithstanding his age, work was found for him, and he is still 
keeping straight, and has not lost half-an-hour’s work since his release from 
prison. (p. 8). 

There is the same story of tools and working clothes being 
provided. : 


We recommend our readers to send for this Report also, either 
to this office or to 15, Buckingham Street, Strand. 


And perhaps we may be allowed to express our gratitude to 
Mr. Grant-Wilson for his excellent reports, and to him and _ his 
associates for their public spirited labours. 


Received with Thanks. 


Nederlandsch Genootschap Tot Zedelijke Verbetering der Gevangenen. Afd. Amsterdam. 
Opvoeding van Ontslagen Gevangenen, 1913. 

5th Annual Report of the Commission on Probation for the Year ending 
September 30th, 1913. Boston, 1grq. 

Boys’ Life (New York), May, June, July and August, rgrq. 

National Humane Review (Albany, N.Y.), May, June, July, August, 1914. 

De Engelska Polisdomstolarnas Organisation och Verksamhet, af Erik Mandelin, 
Helsingfors, 1914. (The English Police Courts, their Organisation and 
Work). 

11th Annual Report of the New York State Reformatory for Women at Bedford, for the 
year ending September 30th, rg11._ Albany, 1912. 

The American Social Hygiene Association Bulletin, April, May, June and July, rorq. 

Kriminal Pshychologie u Strafrechtsreform. 
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Bollettino dei Patronati dei Minovenni Condannati Condizionalmente, N.22, April, 1914. 

The Boy Agriculturist, May, June, 1914. 

The Training School Bulietin. Vol. XI. No. 3. Whole Number 115, May, rg9r4. 

Annual Report of the Indiana Reformatory, Jeffersonville. 1912-13. 

Crime as an Expression of Feeble-Mindedness, by David _C. Peyton, M.D., 
General Supt. Indiana Reformatory, Jeffersonville. Read at the Meeting 
of the Indiana State Medical Association, West Baden, Indiana, 
September, 25th-26th, 1913. 

Educative Toys. Being an Account of Investigations with Montessori and other 
Apparatus, conducted at the Fielden School, by J. J. Finlay, M.A., Ph.D., 
Prof. of Education in the University of Manchester, and Miss K. Steel. 
London, Glasgow and Bombay, Blackie & Son Ltd., 1914. Price 1/6 net. 

The Romance of Fraud, by Tighe Hopkins. London, Chapman & Hall, 1914. 
Price 7/6 net. 

IVYoman and Crime, by H. L. Adam. London, T. Werner Laurie, 1914. 
Price 6/- net. 

Doctor Montessori’s Own Handbook, by Maria Montessori. London, 
Wm. Heinemann. Price 3/6 net. 

Trial of the Seddons. Edited by Filson Young. London and Edinburgh, 
Wm. Hodge & Co. Price 5/- net. 

The John Crevay Library, 19th Annual Report, for the year 1913. Chicago, Igr4. 

The Commonweal (Melbourne), May ist, June rst, July 1st, 1914. 

Revue Générale de la Protection de L’Enfance. Directeur-Fondateur: Marcel Kleine. 
2e Année, Paris, Mars-Avril, 1914. 

Jahvesbericht dey Strafanstalt Witzwtl pro 1913. Erlach, 1914. 

Our Prison System, by Alec. Cook. London, Drane’s. Price 6/- 

Voluntary Homes and Orphanages. Report of Special Committee appointed by the 
Social Welfare Association to inquire into the Welfare of Poor Children in 
London. t1g14. Price 6d. net. 

Misalliance, The Dark Lady of the Sonnets, and Fanny’s First Play. With a Treatise 
on Parents and Children, by Bernard Shaw. London, Constable, 1914. 
Price 6/- 

Big Brother Work, New York City, Vol. I. No. 7. June 1914. 

The Young Malefactor, A Study in Juvenile Delinquency Its Causes and Treatment, by 
Thomas Travis, Ph.D., with an Introduction by the Hon. Ben. B. Lindsey. 
New York, Thos. Y. Crowell Company. Price $1.50 net. 

Annual Report of the Supt. of New York State Prisons for the Year Ending September 
30th, 1912. January, 1913. 

Annual Report of the Board of City Magistrates of the City of New York (First 
Division). For the year ending Dec. 31st, 1913. . 

Report on the Police Establishment, &c., Liverpool, for Year Ending 31st December, 1912. 
Liverpool, 1913. 

Het Genootschapsblad, 2e Jaargang. No. 3. 1 Juli, 1914. 

Training Delinquent Boys for Citizenship, by Calvin Derrick, Supt. Preston School 
of Industry, Ione, California. Paper read before the Conference of 
Institutional Officials and Probation Officers at the National Conference 
of Charities and Corrections, Memphis, ‘enn. May 8th, 1914. 

Annual Report of the Borstal Association for 1914. London. 

The Central Association for the Aid of Discharged Convicts. Third Annual Report, 
London, July, 1914. 

In Defence of What Might Be. By Edmond Holmes. London, Constable, 1914. 
Price 4/6 net. 

Thivd Annual Report of The Trustees of Massachusetts Training Schools, for the year 
ending November, 30th, 1913. Boston, 1914. 

The Schools and the Nation. By Dr. Georg Kerschensteiner. Authorised 
translation by C. K. Ogden. With an Introduction by Viscount Haldane. 
London, Macmillan, 1914. Price 6/- net. 

The Training of a Working Boy. By Rev. H. S. Pelham, M.A., With a Foreword 
by the Rt. Rev. The Lord Bishop of Birmingham. London, Macmillan, 
1914. Price 3/6 net. 
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Metropolitan Prisoners’ Aid Society Fiftieth Report for the Year ended 31st December, — 
1913. London, April, 1914. 

Journal of the American Institute of Criminal Law and Criminology. Vol. V. No. 2. 

uly, 1914. 

pies of Health of the City of New York, Division of Child Hygtene. 
Monograph series No. 4, August, 1913, by S. Josephine Baker, M.D., 
Director of Child Hygiene. 

To Abolish Capital Punishment. A Plea to the Citizensof Every Country. Extracts 
from Addresses by Katherine Tingley. Point Loma, California, Men’s and 
Women’s International Theosophical Leagues of Humanity. Price post paid, 
to cents in U.S,A., 5d. in England. . 

The Probation System. By Cecil Leeson, with an Introduction by J. H. Muirhead, | 
LL.D., London, P. S. King & Son, 1914. Price 3/6 net. 

Boy Life and Labour : The Manufacture of Inefficiency. By Arnold Freeman, M.A., 
B.Litt., F.R.Hist.S. Preface by Dr. M. E. Sadler, Vice-Chancellor of the 
University of Leeds. London, P. S. King & Son, 1914. Price 3/6 net. 

Annual Report (1913) Dependent and Delinquent Children, Alberta. Edmonton. 

Patronato Det Minorenni Condannati Condizionalmente di Roma. 

Relazione per il 1913. Spoleto, rg14. 

The Indiana Bulletin of Charities and Corrections. Indianapolis, June, 1914. 

Within Prison Walls, Being a Narrative of Personal Experience during a Week 
of Voluntary Confinement in the State Prison ut Auburn, New York, by 
Thomas Mott Osborne. New York & London, Appleton, 1914. Price 6/- net. 


Official Publication. 


Annual Report of the Prison Commissioners far Scotland for the Year 1913. Edinburgh 
and London, 1914. Price rogd. 


